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TO PARENTS AND TEACHEJtS. 



In the following pages I have attempted to esplahi 
' iu simple language, and bj familiar illustrations fitted 
for the compreheusion of boys and girls, the meaning 
and limits of liberty, law, government, and human 
rights ; and thus to make intelligible to them the polit- 
ical principles on which our sjetem of government in 
the United States is founded. 

The hook grew out of an attempt, in a few letters, to 
instnict my oldest son in the political knowledge which 
every American boy ought to possess to fit him for the 
duties of citizenship. I fouud my subject much lai^cr 
than I at first imagined; but interest in the attempt led 
me on, and what was begun originally for one boj is 
hero printed for the use of others. I have retained the 
familiar and direct style wiiich one naturally uses in 
addressing a boy, because thus I hope more easily to in- 
terest young people in the subject. 

I believe that free government is a political applica- 
rition of the Christian theory of life ■, tlv^*!, i\\. "OnaNi^sft t^^ 
^e rppiibliqan system lies tW Go\i&u"B.-^iB\ w^^ "^^^ 



IV TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

to be a good citizen of the United States one ought to 
be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe 
in and act upon the teachings of Jesus. He condemned 
self-seeking, covetousness, hypocrisy, class distinctions, 
envy, mahce, undue and ignoble ambition ; and he in- 
culcated self-restraint, repression of the lower and 
meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, 
gentleness, regard for the rights and happiness of oth- 
ers, and respect for the law. 

It seems to me that the vices he condemned are those 
also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of repub- 
lican government ; and that the principles he inculcated 
may be properly used as tests of the merits of a political 
system or a public policy. In this spirit I have written, 
believing that thus "government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people," can be most clearly justi- 
fied and explained. 

Alpike, New Jersey, Dec, 1875. 
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My Deae Bot, 

Ton are now Bisteen ; in fire yeai-s yon 
■will have the right and duty to vote not only for (or 
against) persons, but also npon measui-es of public pol- 
icy, I should like you to vote and perforin the other 
duties of citizenship intelligently, and not ignorantly; 
and to do this it is necessary that you shall understand 
something of the principles upon which our government 
was established, and upon which, of course, it ought to 
be conducted. This is the more necessary, because, if 
you are riglit, you will sometimes be in the minority, 
and when the right cause is in the minority, it is of 
great importance that its adherents shall bo able to give 
pertinent and convincing reasons for their course: for 
thus only can a minority hope to become a majority. 
In a free state every great political straggle is a contest 
of principles ; and you liave only to read such a book 
the Debates between Lincoln and Douglas to see of 
what extreme importance to freedom and constitutional 
government is the ability to comprehend for yourself, 

ind to expose clearly to others, the fundamental princi- 

iles of free government. 
Moreover, you must understand that to the tv'«iRsv s^^- 
free state, politics concern. iHems^vea wi "s^tX^ssfjiA 
A3 • 



10 POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 

sense with the liberty and the prosperity of the people, 
which are sure to be affected by bad laws — and bad 
laws are often adopted with the best motives, and urged 
and supported by men who are as truly patriotic and 
benevolent as they are ignorant. 

It is one of the great merits of our political system in 
the United States that, though it appeare at first view 
complicated, it is in fact suflSciently simple to be under- 
stood by all the citizens. In what follows I mean to ex- 
plain to you the general principles on which free gov- 
ernment rests, and the manner in which those principles 
are applied in our own country ; and I shall try to do 
this in such a way that, with a little attention and study, 
you will, I hope, be able to understand all that is need- 
ful. 

At the foundation of all government is Society, and 
of this I must first tell you something. 



Of SOCIETY. 

1. God does not appear to have created men by chance, 
for we find all mankind to possess certain qualities, facoities, 
and desires, wliich more and rule them, whether they are sav- 
ages or call thcmseh-ea civilized, and whether they are blact, 
brown, yellow, or white. 

2. One of the principal and most important qualities of 
I mankind is gregariousness. This means that men have a 
! propensity to gather in flocka or herds ; a propensity also 

of many animals, as sheep, cattle, horses, blackbirds, elephants, 
e monkeys. This desire for tlie society of their kind 
leads animals to go in droves — as the buffaloes upon the pl^s ; 
and it collects savage men into tribes, and civilized men into na- 
tions, which are only larger and more highly organized tribes. 

3. But as man has received from God qualities, faculties, 
and desires which the beasts have not, men are able to do 
something more than herd together ; and the rudest tribe of 
savages has laws or rules for the conduct of its members 
which the most highly developed society of apes or black- 
birds or elephants of which we know is without. 

4. Animals have, 1, desire to live; 3, desire for sufRciont 
food ; 3, desire to propagate their kind and to protect their 
young; and, 4, desire to avoid pain, and to live, therefore, in 

I the circumstances for which their nature best fits them : in 
1 other words, to bo comfortable. When you see more of men, 
I you will discover that some men are very mnch like animals, 
I and have no aspirations or desires which can not properly be 

ranged under the above heads. Such a man I do not wim*. 

yon to be. 

~ ■■ the dcsiie» tvhicU -we "bava \u cKowsKio- ■**'* 
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beasts, and which are necessary to us in order to preserva 
our species from eitinction, God liaa given men other desires, 
and faculties which, if they wish, they may use for their ful- 
fillment. These higher qualities of our lives are not needed 
for the mere preservation of life. Some of those which hy 
general consent are regarded as the highest, lead inevitably to 
tlio lessening of many of our pleasures, and not unfrequently 
to the surrender of an individual's comfort, happiness, and 
even life, to increase, as Lc may believe, tie welfare of his 
foUow-men. Looking at these higher motives, desires, and 
aspirations, and at the degree in which they interfere with 
the happiness or comfort of the hody alone, it is reasonable 
to believe, what Jesus taught, that men have something im- 
mortal, destined to live on after the body perishes, and capable, 
after its release from the body, of still greater development 
and higher enjoyments. This something we call the Soul. 

6. Take notice that the soul of man should not obey the 
law of living, but the law of duty. For instance, of all the 
fnenda of your father and mother who served in the late 
great war, there was not one who, if he had obeyed the mere 
law of living — the animal instinct of self-preservation — would 
not have remaiDed at home, and pursued his usual calling, in 
comfort, with his family about him, and hia wealth increasing. 
Instead of that they abandoned their professions, broke up 
the careers they had planned for themselves, left their fam- 
ilies and their comfortable homes, and undertook to face hard- 
ships to which they wore unaccustomed, and not a few died 
on the field of battle. They did and suffered thus, not to 
benefit themselves, or to gratify any of the desires or passions 
which men have in common with the beasts, but in the hope 
of helping to maintain a form of government which they be- 
lieved to be pre-eminently calculated to elevate mankind, and 
increase the happiness of their fellows. A buffalo would be 
incapable of such motives : if he fought, it would be from 
greod for food, from a desire for a more comfortable lodg- 
ment, out of jealousy, or in self-defense, supplemented event- 
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7. A creature believinp; himself to poaaess an inimorta) part, 
or soul, destined to Bun'ive the body, would reasonably seek to 
prepare this immortal part for tlic conditions under which it 
is to exist. And as the future life is, aa wo are taught, to be 
lived withont the help of the body, it is evident that training 
the soul or spirit couaiata in increasing by cultivation our ca- 
pacity for those enjoyments which do not depend upon the 
body. To curb the body, therefore, and keep it under con- 
trol, to restrain the lower passions — those which we have in 
couunon with beasts — and to weed out of ourselves envy, 
greed, spite, covetousness, jealousy, hypocrisy, ill-teinpeT — all 
tending to disregard for the rights of others — would appear, 
aside from the commands and instructions of religion, to be 
the reasonable and prudent course of every man who believes 
himself to have an immortal part, or soul. 

8. But God has so made the world, and so formed man- 
kind tliJit they naturally and inevitably respect and esteem 
most highly those who most consistently act upon this theory 
of life. The whole world is combined to honor Washington ; 
and it is equally unanimous in execrating a merely vulgar and 
selfish trader or politician. 

9. Now I wish you to remember, as a PUKnAVBHTAi, truth 
IN AMERICAN POLITICS, that thc course of life which is thus 
calculated to fit your immortal part for the future and spirit- 
ual life is also that course which will make you a good citizen 
of the United States. 

10. To be a good citizen means not merely that you shall 
give such prudent obedience to the laws as would keep you 
out of jail. It means that you shall in all parts of your hfe 
live moderately and virtuously ; that you shall " love your 
neighbor as yourself," and therefore do him no wrong ; that 
you shall pursue your aims in life with such moderation as 
ta avoid interfering with the happiness of others ; that you 
shall endeavor by your actions, whenever occasion serves, to 
■benefit your fellow-men : for selfishness breeds sclGstwissa, 
covetonsness corrupts those ■who beVoM \\,, wiAXte^*."^ i^ssi. 
odJ/- be maintained among a feo^iVe Vac -^tM&CR. "" 
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fice, and to whom a virtuous life seems more important than 
mere selfish success. 

11. To be a good man is your first duty as an American ; 
but you ought also, if possible, to be a wise citizen, and to 
that end you should understand what are the proper powers 
and the proper limitations of government ; what can not as 
well as what can be done by law. For some of the most 
foolish and injurious laws on our statute-books have been 
enacted by good men with a sincere desire to increase the 
happiness of their fellow-beings. We come then, next, to 
the consideration of Liberty and the Province of Law. 



IL 

OF LIBERTY, AND THE PROVINCE OF LAW. 

12. You enjoy liberty when you may say and do whatever 
pleases you and does not injure other persons. If every human 
being were endowed with infallible judgment as to the effect 
of his acts on others, and strength of purpose to avoid every 
thing that could injure his fellow-men, laws would be needless. 

13. But as the judgment of men is fallible and their strength 
varies, and as all men do not think alike, it has been found 
necessary in almost all societies, however rudely organized, to 
declare what shall be held injurious ; and not only this, but 
to declare penalties for such injurious acts. Bear in mind, 
however, that political laws can cover only a part and not the 
whole duty of man; and that there is no lower or meaner 
rogue than he who studies the law merely to keep out of its 
clutches. 

14. The Congress which sat from December, 1873, to June 
23, 1874, enacted five hundred and fifty new laws, of which 
two hundred and thirty-six were general laws, and three hun- 
dred and fourteen private laws. Many of our state legisla- 
tures are quite as industrious as Congress ; and the multipli- 
cation ol laws has become a curse to the country, and has a 
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GOVERNMENTS. 



tendency to bring into contempt, not only the laws, but those 
who make them. 

15. Considering the propensity of men to multiply laws, 
and, often with good intentions, to legislate npon subjects 
which do not come property within the liniils of law, it is 
proper to tell you that : Laws should be few in number and 
simple in structure ; they should rigidly -avoid granting apecial 
privileges or immunities to individuals, hut should be general 
in their application ; and they ought never to interfere with 
the liberty of men to move about peaceably from place to 
place ; to discuss freely public aSairs and questions ; to en- 
gage in whatever honest occupation pleases them ; to pro- 
duce whatever seems to them most suitable ; and to exchange 
what they have produced where they please, and for what 
they most desire. These limitations of the law-making power 
no doubt seem to you so simple and so evidently just that 
you will wonder they need to be specified ; but in fact there 
is in every legislative body a constant propensity to overstep 
these limits — a tendency which the united efforts of all the 
wisest men in any state or in the whole country ean not en- 
tirely resist. It was noticed by an eminent English writer 
that almost all modem reforms in Europe have been made, 
not by enacting new laws, but by repeahng a great mass of 
old ones./ 



III. 

OF GOYEEMMENTS. 



^^^H[ 16. Governments may be said to be necessary evils, their 
^^^^Ueceseity arising out of the selfislmcss and stupidity of man- 

^^^^F 17. They arc of different kinds: Despotisms, where the 
^^^^ will of one man is the law ; oligarchies, where a few make 
the laws for those subordinate to them ; and free or po^ula-t 
governments, where the laws are ma4e t^ tiaft -^ea^a, at 
^^^^r-ther bj/teraons they select for that -pMrpoae. 
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18. In reading history, you will discover that the less in- 
telligent and more selfish a nation was, the more despotic 
was ita government, and the more arbitrary and veaatious its 
laws ; and that as the general average of virtue and intelli- 
gence in a nation increased, ia the same degree ita govern- 
ment and laws hecame milder and more just. It is equally 
true that a nation which baa enjoyed an excellent government 
may, by the corruption of ita morals, and the consequent 
increase of selfishness and ignorance, lose this, and have im- 
posed on it a worse, and even the worst form of government. 
Thus I wish you to hehevo that it is only by maintaining, 
and even elevating, the standard of virtue and intelligence 
among our people that we can preserve onr free institutions. 

19. Hence the importance that you should be a good citi- 
zen, in the largest sense ; for the example of each tells upon 
all who surround him. If, when you become a tfinn, you 
should be dishonest, unscrupulous, regardless of others' rights, 
covetons of wealth or distinction to the injnry of others, en- 
vious, in any way base, your course would help to demoralize 
and debauch the unthinking and weak, wlu£li. means the 
lai^er part of those who surround you. This is the reason 
why the course of life of the notorious James Fisk was pe- 
cuharly hateful to good citizens ; his own life they would 
have troubled themselves little about, hat the influence of his 
career was pernicious and degrading upon the whole country. 
This is the reason, too, why Napoleon HL drew on himself 
in an especial manner the bitter dislike of thoughtful men 
and women ; why we abhor a political demagogue, a swindler 
in ofiicc, or a merely ostentatious rich man : because their 
bad esample is contagious, infects the vreaker part of those 
who see the spectacle, degrades pnbhc opinion, and makes 
vice leas odious, and virtue and self-restraint less important 
in the general mind. On the other hand, the example of 
jfrobity, of faithfulness to duty and to principle, in the low- 
eat citizen, is valuable and important because it wins general 

^pect, not merely for the man, but for those virtues of whicli . 
s oji example. 



OF TOE PRIMARY AND NECESSARY FUNCTIONS 
OF aOVERNMENT. 

20. The primary and necessary functions of any govern- 
Iment are to maintain the peace and to administer justice, 
¥ which means to protect the orderly and law-abiding part of 

■ (he people in the enjoyment of life and property and against 

■ the attacks of the disorderly and law-breaking. Necessarily 
also to collect from the people, in the manner most 

squal and least oppressive, the money needed to pay the of- 
charged with tliese duties. 

21. Where the average of virtue, intelligence, and sclf-re- 
Bftraint is high among a people, their government needs to in- 
terfere but little in their affairs. Where this average is low, 
joveminent always interferes more, by means of pohce, armies, 

pand vexatious regulations. This arises from the fact that 

Jpeace, order, and the security of life and property are re- 

I garded as the most precious and necessary possessions by 

[ every people, and to secure these, men and nations are gen- 

' erolly ready to give up a large measure of political liberty, 

I and to suffer many other and minor evils, such as high tasa- 

l tion. On this plea the French people were induced to accept 

I Napoleon as the " savior of society," and the common excuse 

I despotism is that it is necessary to maintain order ; 

"which nevertheless it does not maintain, except temporarily, 

and at the monstrous cost of increasing the ignorance and 

helplessness and diminishing the virtue and public spirit of 

the nation, and thus in the end increasing tremendously the 

. causes of disorder. Napoleon III. hold France by the throat 

hteen years, and all the meaner sort of mankind glori- 

tod him as the wisest of rulers ; but cvglileeTi -^ftBrs, o\^S>eA.i ■> 

dth the greatest presumable amouiA oi Siscre^iKt^'^ 



r, dcblrriiideii, humiliated, nod de- 
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not have left France as pi 
moralized as it is to-day. 

22, In our own country, giiice tlia lato war, the FedGraJ 
Government has been flowed to interfere in the local affairs 
of some of the states, whoso citizens had not sufficient pubhc 
virtue and self-restraint to maintain order among themselveB, 
I wish you to believe that such forcible interference of the 
Federal Government, except for special, temporary, and ex- 
traordinary occasions, as to quell a sudden riot, is unwise and 
dangerous : because it debases public spirit, and enervates the 
orderly part of society, whose highest duty it is to rule and 
to punish wrong-doers. It would be far wiser to let a state, 
or even half-a-dozcn states, suffer from misgoverninent until 
the orderly part of their communities learned the necessity 
of forming and maintaining a good administration. Cali- 
fornia would to-day be in a chaotic condition had its early 
settlers been taught to depend upon the Federal Government 
for protection in their local concerns. But these, having 
borne violence and lawlessness as long as they could, and 
finding no outside power at band to help them, at last took 
affairs into their own hands — where such affairs properly 
belonged — hanged the worst crhninals, banished others, and 
formed a stable and very highly public-spirited community, 
which, while largely composed of the rudest elements, yet 
developed, as the direct result of this experience, in a singu- 
larly great degree the spirit of obedience to and respect for 
law, which is the essence of what we call public spirit 

23. In like manner the city of New York was for many 
years ruled at Albany, on the plea that it was unsafe to allow 
the citizens to tate cliorge of their local affairs. But under 
the Albany rule corruption and disorder constantly increased; 

^''Bnd it was left in the end for the people of the city to release 

!B by their own effort from the control of the Ring ; 

^ and they were actually able to do this, even after the corrup- 

tioniata had for years debauched public sentiment, and when 

the King were at the height of their power, and behoved 

elrea secure in its poasemoji. 
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24. It is only where the people have public spirit enough to 
resent wrong, and to give vigorous and inBtant support to tbo 
officere of justice, that governments can be efficient ; and it is 
true that no government will be just, economical, or efficient 
unless the general opinion of the people requires that it shall 
be so. Rulers are only men ; the possession of power easily 
demoralizes the best and wisest of men ; and no ruler will long 
be just, efficient, honest, or respectable, who does not feel and 
fear the force of public indignation ; nor will rogues fear the 
Jaws, unless they are assured that the mass of citizens will vig- 
orously demand the prompt enforcement of the laws. 

25. Thua tlie city of New York has long suffered from the 
depredations of the criminal part of its population, because the 
courts have too often been corrupt, and the administration of 
the law was lax. A murderer or highway robber, caught red- 
handed, who was allowed to lie in jail for a year before trial, 
and to carry hia case through all the courts on appeal, knew 
that hia offense would be forgotten before his punishment 
came ; and his fellow-ciiminals, seeing punishment long de- 
layed and frequently evaded, were encouraged in their vicious 
careers. Thus crime was fostered. But across the Hudson, in 
New Jersey, the courts are more rigorous ; and the effect of 
prompt justice was shown, some years ago, in a case of bur- 
glary. The bui^lars, New-Yorkers by residence, were caught ; 
the grand jury, which happened to be in session, found a true 
bill against them ; they were at once brought to trial ; and in 
eleven days after their burglary were sentenced to thirty years 
in state prison and safely lodged in the Trenton Prison, with 
no hope of pardon. There was not a burglary for several years 
in the neighborhood. 

26. Back of ali laws and all authority must lie a belief that 
in the last resort every citizen will defend his o>vn rights. 
You can not put a corporal's guard at every man's door. The 
thief or robber at bottom never fears the law and the govern- 
ment nearly as much as he does the right arm and cowro^^ c.t 
the man he seeks to injure. TMb ia b\io-wb -wVeresct-" 
awn country, any even inconsideTabVe \10i5 tA ii\tMWM» 
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suffered themselves to be robbed, whether on the highway or by 
rings of swindling politicians. When, on one occasion, three 
masked robbers were able to plunder ft railroad train fu!l of 
unresisting passengers in Missouri, other highway robberies 
were presently reported from the same region. The despera- 
does were encouraged in their careers by the quiet submission 
of their victims. They did not greatly fear the law ; and a 
single shot from a brave citizen would have checked them more 
immediately than the whole power of the government unsup- 
ported by the citizens. In Montana, in the early days of its 
settlement, the territory for a time lay subject to a p(t,werful 
robber band, whose members had the audacity even to ride 
into shops in Helena, in open day, on horseback, and demand 
tribute from the shopkeepers. They had no dread of police 
or troops, because the people suffered their exactions without 
resistance. But one day a courageous shopkeeper shot dead 
the robber who rode into his store — and that single act, arous- 
ing the citizens, caused the speedy extirpation of the robbers. 

27. Immediately after the late war the newly emancipated 
negroes were threatened with various aggressions from the in- 
tolerant and ignorant part of the Southern whites ; and hav- 
ing been long slaves, they did not at first assert their rights. 
Attempts were made by the United States Government to de- 
fend them ; but this was soon seen to be impossible ; and had 
they not presently learned to defend themselves, society must 
have perished in those states, in spite of the efforts of one of 
the most powerful governments in the world, and of a whole 
bookful of laws and penalties enacted by Congress. Fortu- 
nately for the country, the ncgrooa soon learned their duty in 
this respect. Indeed, they presently became aggressive; and 
wherever it is understood that they have the courage to strike 
back, their persecutions have ceased. 

28. It is only where the mass of the people resent the viola- 
tion °^ '"^ "^li order, and are prompt in coming to the help 
of the ofBeers to enforce the laws and put down wrong-doers, 
that free government is secure. Where the people are care- 

^ and submit readily to wrong, the law soon EaU* mto 6i» 
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repute, rights are invaded, and disorders arc cncour^cd. Hence 
in a free communitj the citizens can not delegate to police or 
other law officers the whole duty of maintaining peace and or* 
der ; they must hold tbemaelTca ready at all tlmeH to assist by 
their countenance, and if need be by their personal efforts, the 
officers whom they have chaT^ed with the esecution of the 
This does not imply the obligation or the right of citi- 
zens to take the law into their own hands ; but that they must 
promptly insist on the proper officers doing their duty, and if 
need be help them, acting under their authority. 



OF SOME OTimS FjmOTIONS OF GOVERNMElfT. 

29. The primary and necessary functions of government are, 
u I told you in the last section, to maintain the peace and exe- 
cute justice between the different members of society. 

). Under this head come the army, navy, police, and the 

conduct of official intercourse with foreign nations, and in our 

country with Indian tribes — whom we have always treated as 

I foreign nations, by which course we have retarded their ad- 

I Tance into clvilizatioD, and caused endless Indian wars and 

constant corruption. 

31. Bnt all civilized governments are charged with yet other 
, duties, which, it has been found, they can perform, if not in a 
it yet in a more uniform and convenient manner than 
[ private citizens, and which are also incidentally of political 
I importance. These duties are : to conduct the post-office — 
I by which intercourse by letters, and the dissemination of 
^printed information, is made uniformly easy and cheap all 
■ over the country ; the public or free education of youth ; the 
I maintenance o£ a light-house system; the protection and im- 
l,provement of harbors; a large body of scientific observatioaa. 
r which require to be conducted a^Rlema.Vmali'^ ftsmn^i*. ^^«&- 
I uumher of years in order to be vaiaaXJVe', 'i^ie sMVft'^ '*'< ^ *" 
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and tho recording of deeds, wliicli are the tokens of owner 
ship in land ; the care of the public health, and the prevention 
or abolition of nuisances, and quaranttnc or the means to keep 
out infcctioua diseases; the care of roads and bridges; and 
Bome others. 

32. Some of these matters we leave to the Federal Govern- 
ment ; others are assigned to the states ; and others yet are 
deputed by these to the city and county governments. 

33. I wish you to remember that private enterprise would 
probably perform all those offices as well, and many better 
than the government. For example, in California and Nevada, 
Wells-Fargo's express has for many years carried letters, be- 
cause the public there believed that it would convey them more 
rapidly and securely than the post-office, and was willing to pay 
an extra rate for the security. But over the whole country it 
is doubtful if the mails would be delivered with the same gen- 
era! uniformity of speed and regularity and cheapness by pri- 
vate persons as by the government; and this is tho legitimate 
excuse for the existence of the post^ffice. 

34. Because we assign to the government some duties, there- 
fore, which private citizens could and often would perform ia 
a better manner than the government, this does not prove that 
the government ought to extend such operations and intrude 
into the great field of private enterprise. And yet, you must 
know, there is a constant tendency toward such extension. 
Thus it is maintained by some persons that the government 
ought to become a carrier of parcels, and thus assume the 
functions of an express company. Others wish it to take pos- 
session of the telegraph lines ; yet others imagine that it ought 
to own and manage tho railroads. Various reasons lead men 
to these notions — such as impatience under delays or incon- 
veniences ; disappointed business rivalries ; hopes of gain by 
selling out at a large price to the government ; a liking for 
grand operations, such as the government alone can carry on ; 
and a v^ue and ignorant belief that the government can really 
transact business better than private persons. 

i^S. I give yoa below the main reasons why a eoveTciment 
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slioold be strictly confined to Its proper functions, and wliy we 
should oppose all attempts to impose upon it other duties 
which lie outside of these : 1st. It would have lo increase very 
greatly its staff of seirants, which increaaea the patronage, 
which means the power of bribery, possessed by the rulers; 
and their means of corrupting the people, and thus encroach- 
ing iipon our hherties, 2dly. It would greatly increase the 
amount of money to be handled by the government, and thus 
make the possession of power tempting to bad men, which is 
another means toward the corruption of the people. 3dly. It 
would make the people dependent, and deprive thera of incen- 
tives to ingenuity and enterprise, and lead them to look to 
some power outside of themselves for the management of their 
daily lives. All these are serious evils ; and if wo had to choose, 
it would be far wiser to turn the post-offlce, roads, light-housea, 
the public education, and all other rrtatters of that kind over 
to private enterprise, than to allow the government to assume 
still other functions, such as telegraphing and carrying eipress 
parcels, or managing the railroads. 

36, It is of the utmost importance to the perpetuity of free 
government that the people should be left to do for themselves 
whatever they can, without the interference of the government- 
Free government is not, at any given time, the most convenient, 
aa I shall show you further on ; hut it has this transcendent 
merit, that under it alone can abuses be cured without revolu- 
tion or the disorganization of society. For instance, the peo- 
ple are juat now agitated about the abuse of power by r^l- 
roads. We shall remedy this class of evils, slowly no doubt, 
but surely, and without revolution ; but in a despotic govern- 
ment the railroad question would perhaps upset the govern- 
ment; and it would at any rate become mixed up with the 
question of the existence of the government itself. We in the 
United States may not, at any time, have all the physical con- 
veniences which wo might have for a while if the government 
did every thing for ns; but we have the means of peaceful 
progress; the certainty that we shall slowly buV «m^-^ ^i^v**! 
■11 ^e difficulties which press upon. ai.\ cWiiiai. ■^ij^'sa ^*^L 



and solve Ihem without rcTolutioD — 
manent injury to Hociety. 
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VI. 

I OF THE USEFULNESS AND THE INGOHrVENTENCE 
OF FREE GOVERNMENT. 
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\ 37. What we call a free goveminont, one in which the peo- 

ple rule, and in which much is left to the people, has there- 
fore this extremely important advantage, that it forces them 
I to be self-helpful ; and obtains peacefd progress, not by the 

I costly and after all ineffective interference of the government, 

[ but by the only permanent means, the determination of the 

I people themselves. Thus government " of the people, for the 

people, and by the people," educates a nation in courage, en- 
terprise, a strong sense of duty, self-restraint, the habit of obey- 
ing law, and the capacity and readiness to act together for pub- 
lie ends. Free government is a school of alt the manly virtues. 
38. It works also another and equally important rosalt : It 
maintains peace amid change, and allows the reform of evils 
vrithout resort to revolution ; because where the whole people 
take part in electing their rulers and law-makers, all feel equally 
bound by the laws at any time enacted, and if any feel these 
laws oppressive, they get patience from the knowledge that 
open discussion will in time bring its remedies. Under a des- 
potic government wrongs can be righted only by violence and 
revolution. Under a free government like ours, all wrongs can 
be righted by ai^jument. Hence the freest government is like- 
ly to be the roost peaceable, orderly, and perman nt 

30. Our own history, compared with the hiit y f othe 
nations, proves this to be true. We enjoyed nnb k n p ace 
at home for more than seventy-five years, from th ackn wl 
edgment of our independence to the year 1881 and n that 
time were eng^ed in but two insignificant foreign w r< 
40. MoTeo\iiT,tiiBwar oi%h&i^x 
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pened Bad tlie whole people of the Southern States been al- 
lowed to vote for or against secession and rebellion — had free 
government existed, that is to say, in those states. For that 
part of the people who were then slaves would have voted 
unanimouBly against secession ; and with free and iaii discns- 
sion — such as woold have been had the negroes strengthened 
the Union vote — no state would have cast a majority for se- 
cession, least of ail South Carolina, a majority of whose peo- 
ple were blacks. 

41. Free government is troublesome to its citizens, because 
it imposes upon every man duties of a public nature, to which 
he must give time and intelligent thonght. In the measure 
that all the people thus give up time and thonght to their po- 
litical duties, in the same degree will their government be just- 
ly and honestly administered. Gross selfishness, such as leads 
men to abandon their pohtical and public duties, in order to 
devote their whole time and energies to their own affairs or 
pleasures, is therefore, as I have already several times pointed 
out to you, a disgraceful and dangerous vice in the citizen of 
a repubUc. 

42, A despotism, like that from which France so long suf- 
kfered, is easily endurable to the meaner kind of men, because 

B them from thought upon matters concerning the gen- 
eral welfare. A despotic ruler, moreover, ia apt to attend care- 
fully to the minor conveniences of the people : he provides 
public baths for them ; regulates arbitrarily the price of pro- 
is ; prohibits monopolies — except those he himself en- 
joys ; and in many ways does for them, wastofuUy, and with 
their money — for of course he has none of his own — what 
they ought to do and could do more cheaply for themselves. 

L^eantirae he thus makes them incapable of acting intelligently 
knd effectively in great perils, disables them from remedying 
t, demoralizes them by encouraging their selfishness and 
love of pleasure, and thus prepares the way, logically, for some 
such great and disgraceful catastrophe as has left France hu- 
miliated, burdened with debt, with the Vo^s oi a^w^e. -^wN. "A 

ffher territory, and, worse than all, -witti a ■^o^xia.'OvDVi. 'mSA> S^ 
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self-govecnnient, after eigliteen yeare of what a multitude of 
shoit-siglited people pronounced & " splendid reign." 

43. A wise and beneficent despot may for a time greatly 
and rapidly increase the material welfare of a people ; by hia 
power to command obedience, he may, if he lives long enoogh, 
impose upon them new habits of thought and action, or even 
a different civilization ; but it is always at the expense of 
qnahties which are absolutely necessary to the life of a nation, 
and with the result of leaving his subjects unable to maintain 
the existence of society if the despotic head should be sudden- 
ly removed, or if the state should suffer serious attack from 
without. Doubtless the Incas greatly benefited the Peruvians, 
among whom they introduced some important arts of civiJiza- 
tion. But under the despotic rule they established, a handful 
of Spaniards not only overthrew the government, but when 
they had conquered the rulers, the people, too long the subjects 
of despotism, lay prostrate at their feet, and, being subjugated, 
perished from the earth. 

44, Thus nations, as well as individuals, need liberty and re- 
sponsibility to make them strong. A boy who is coddled by 
hia parents ; who sits behind the stove in winter when others 
are playing in the snow; who lies late abed, and has hia 
pockets full of candy ; who must not go into the water until 
he can swim ; and whose precious life and health are the ob- 
jects of his own and his parents' incessant solicitude, may look 
with pity upon his neighbor, who runs about barefooted, gets 
np early to feed the cows, has few clothes and no candy, and 
must work for his food ; but all human experience and history 
show that the hardier boy has by far the best chance of be- 
coming a useful man, and making an honorable figure in the 
world, nis early life has been fall of inconveniences, and 
perhaps disagreeables ; but the overcoming of these has hard- 
ened his frame, trained his will, strengthened the moral side 
of his nature, and prepared him thus to withstand trials and 
temptations tinder which his tenderly nurtured neighbor would 

^«ink. 

4^. I wish you to titkc notice that tUerc aie in t\6T^ 
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rantry a great many persons to whom the duties and respon- 

ibilities of citizenship are irksome ; and who, too ignorant of 

fhoughtless to see the evil results of dependence on a govem- 

snt, seet to avoid temporary evila and inconveniencea hy 

Bflelegating to the government greater powers, and seeking to 

■establish it as a kind of earthly Providence, to guard their pri- 

Ivatfl a&airs, and make their lives easier, 

48. Thus we in this country do not yet know how best to 
I manage our railroads ; and these powerful corporations in some 
e oppressed parts of our population. There are peo- 
ple who seek to cure this evil by mating the Federal Govern- 
ment take possession of the railroads, or by making it build 
new lines. They would, to avoid a temporary inconvenience, 
put the transportation of products into the hands of the gov- 
ernment; forgetting that government does not transact even 
its legitimate work economically and efficiently, and that to 
put the vast business of transportation into its hands would be 
to cornipt it, to give it the meaia of corrupting and abusing 
the people ; to give to a bad ruler monstrous power, sure to 
be wickedly used ; and, aft«r all, to secure no advantage which 
can not be got by other and safer means. 

47. In. Uke manner a persbtent effort has been made to put 
the business of telegraphing into the hands of the Federal 
Government. Not only would the purchase of the present 
lines be very costly, and their management hy the government 
most certainly less satisfactory than now, but this scheme 
would greatly increase the number of office-holders, and con- 
sequently the means of corrupting the people. "What is of 
yet greater moment, it would give to the party in power en. 
tire control over the pubKc news, and enable a weak or an nn- 
aerapnlous ruler to poison the very sources of pubhc opinion 
by giving false or partial reports of passing events, thus making 
the people incapable, in an important emergency, of forming 
a just opinion of the conduct or misconduct of their nilcrs. 

48, In France, Napoleon went hut one step further when he 
regulated the price of bread, and forced bakeia to wAaX. a. '«*-'*' 
fixed hy himseJ/. No doubt it was a cou'VCTieawi \n * ^*^^ 
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man to get his broad for lest than it was worth, but it demoral 
ized liim, and helped to make bim and the whole populutlon 
incapable of independent and judieioua political action. 

40. In some of our cities the city governmenta own the mar- 
ket spaces where provisions are sold, as though there were any 
more reason for thus controlling the market for meat than for 
dry-gooda. But these market-places which are owned by a 
city are generally filthy, shamefully mismanaged, and a source 
of political corruption ; while those in private hands are clean 
and well-managed. 



OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF A GOVERNMENT. 

SO, Government falls naturally into three different depart- 
ments : That part which makes the laws ; that which executes 
them, or carries them into effect ; and that which administers 
justice, or interprets the laws between man and man. 

61. In a rudely organized society or tribe, the chief or head 
man assumes all these fnnctions : he gives orders, which are 
the laws ; he enforces these orders ; and he sits as judge in 
disputes between members of the tribe. Under any despot- 
ism, the mler exercises the same powers as the chief of a tribe 
of savages; but necessarily he acta through ^cnta, his favor- 
ites, who make life still less tolerable to the subjects. 

62. In order to maintain a free or popular government, it is 
necessary that these powers shall he lodged in different hands; 
that tlie body which makes the laws shall have nothing to do 
with their enforcement ; and that the judges shall be a body 
independent of both the legislative and the executive branches 
of the government. Where this division of powers is well es- 
tablished and carefully guarded, if at the same time the nation 
has suSicient intelligence and public spirit to hold the rulers 
it chooses to a strict account, a people's liberties are reasonably 

EJire able to make Iheii govetament as hoiiQ^^ 
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and effloient aa they please to have it. For at the elections 
they are able to remove those legislators who enacted bad laws, 
or that executive officer who carelessly or wickedly failed in 
the proper enforcement of the laws. Thus the people not 
only role, but are easily able to distinguish where the fault of 
misgoveniment lies, and to apply the remedy. In our own 
government, this great division of powers is very clearly made : 
in the Federal Government, Congress enacla the laws, but can 
Dot execute or enforce them ; the President enforces the laws, 
but he does not mate them ; and the courts of the United 
States construe the Federal laws, and apply them in disputed 

There is a still further subdirision, which is of equal impor- 
tance to good government, and which is called Decentrali- 

ZATIOH. 
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\ C3. It has been found advisable, by experience, to still fur- 

ther subdivide the powers necessarily intrusted to govern- 
ment; to limit the general, or, as it is usually uullod, the cen- 
tral government, to the performance of certain offices or duties 
which apply equally to all parts of the nation ; and to confide 
other powers and duties, having only a local application, to sub- 
ordinate, but in their sphere independent governments. 

64. Thus, in our own system, the Federal Government at 
Washington eierciaea powers very strictly hmited, leaving oth- 

I era to the state governments ; and yet otliers to the county ■ 

^^B and even to the township governments. I 

^^^^ 55. This subdivision of power and authority is called De- I 

^^^^raiTTKALizATiON ; and experience has shown that this political I 

device is of extreme importance, for two reasons : First, it is a I 

powerful and the best means of training a people to efficient I 

poUlical action and the art of self-govenansnX", sa&.,f«K.'s^^ ^B 

^^^^t presents constant and important 'bamera ^o 'i^ft easasi^^^^^B 



nicnt of nilera upon tho rights and liberties of the nation j 
every Bubdivision fonning a strongliold of resistance by the 
peopie against unjust or wicked rulera. 

66. Take notice that any system of government is excellent 
in the precise degree in which it naturally trains the people in 
political independence, and habituates them to take an active 
part in governing themselves. Whatever plan of government 
does this in a high degree is good — no matter what it may be 
called ; that which avoids this b necessarily bad. 

57. France has for many years been a glaring example of a 
most vicious system of government, and this under the so-call- 
ed republic as well aa under the empire, because lier Repub- 
lican rulers, as much as her emperors, rejected decentralization 
and local self-government, and adhered to a system of central- 
ization, which made and makes liberty impossible. For in 
France the central government appoints all the local officers, 
and the condition there is as though the President of the Unit- 
ed States should appoint not only the postmasters, rerenue 
and law officers, who are properly a part of the Federal execu- 
tive, but also tho governors of the states, the mayors of cities, 
the supervisors of counties, and even the justices of the peace 
and local police. Tou do not need to think profoundly to see 
that independence and free government would be impossible 
under a system which thus removed the pettiest local officers 
from the censure and condemnation of their neighbors, and 
made them responsible only to the chief authority at Wash- 
ington. The first time wo had a bad man in the presidential 
chair he would be tempted by the favorable circumstances to 
play the part of Napoleon, and make himself master of the 
state. Nor could the people, without great difficulty, and prob- 
ably revolution, resist him. 

58. To make liberty secure, the powers and responsibilities 
of the executive ought to he plainly limited and defined; and 
ought to be such, and no greater, that even a bad man in the 
executive chair could not, during the term for which he is 

an, do serious detriment to the republic For conslilutiont 
lat^ /a^aartf against bad o_^cers,just n» laws 
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nol to interfere with, ike good, bat to restrain tlie vicioug and 
ignorant. 

OF THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TEE EXECUTIVE. 

59. The executive is tiie head and mler of the political com- 
munity. He is BO called because he oxccutea or enforcea tUe 
liiwa which the legislative body enacta. With ua the President 
is the chief executive of the United States; the governor ia 
the executive head of a state ; and the mayor is, or ought to 
be, the esecutivo head of a city. 

60. Large powers are usnally, and ought always to be, given 
to an executive or ruler ; these powers should be, and in con- 
stitutional governments are, strictly limited ; but within the 
limits fixed in the constitution the ruler should have the ut- 
most discretion ; for thus only can he be held responsible for 
faithfully executing tlie duties of his office. ReaponiiUlity 
can never he greater (Aan the authority given. Thus you can. 
see that to teil a general to win a battle, and leave him to make 
his own plans, is to fix npon him a large responsibility, because 
his authority is practically unlimited. But to order him to 
win a battle according to certain plana imposed on hun by a 
council of war would be to cramp and limit his powers, and 
in the same measure to lessen bis responsibility — for, if he were 
beaten, he might justly say that the plan of action in accord- 
ance with which he was compelled to fight was not the best, 
and that defeat was not his fault, but the fault of the council, 
which impaired his liberty of action; henee he would not 
probably csert himself to the utmost 

61. One of the most vicious and dangerous defects In a 
scheme of government, therefore, is a mixed and ill-defined re- 
sponsibility. Tims if the executive is intrusted to two or 
more persons, confusion and corruption are sure to result, be- 
cause it is then impossible to fix the blame £oi imsfi.ci'a&aRX 

y one officer. Aboard or com 
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composed of a number of persons is called, is certain to t 

botii inefficient and corrupt. This is because it if 

cult to bring several persona to a prompt decision than one ; 

, and because the blame for inofRciency or misconduct ia ehift- 

b-ed from one to the other, to the confusion of the public, which. 

Lean not tell whom to punish. 

63. It ia another vicious defect to take away from the ex- 
ecutive head the appointment of his snhordinates, for he can 
not justly be held responsible for the conduct of persons se- 
lected by others than himself ; and bieing deprived of what ia 
of the essence of just authority, he is pretty certain to lose that 
strong interest in the conduct of ^airs which he is compelled 
to feel when the eyes of the people are fixed upon him alone, 

^^^ and ho in his single person is held responsible for the admin- 
^^^Ljstration of the public business. 

^^^V 63. In a well-ordered free government, therefore, the execu- 
^^^■-'tive head, being chosen for a specified time, and having duties 
^^^K and powers clearly defined and limited, ought to possess the 
^^^B,pDwer to appoint and remove his subordinates at will. In that 
^^^Foise he can be justly held responsible by the people for the 
^^^ management of affairs. 

64. In our own Federal Government, the Senate has an ad- 
visory power in regard to appointments made by the Presi- 

j^^_ dent (but none as to removals) ; and to that extent the Senate 
^^^k is a part of the executive. This power was given in the Con- 
^^^1 stitution, because those who framed that instrument were more 
^^^KTearf ul of the tyranny of a despotic executive than of tlie worse, 
^^^V because less responsible, t3Tanny of a numerous body like the 
^^^KSenate; and believed it necessary to guard with especial care 
^^^fsg^nst usurpation of power by the President. If they Hved 
at this day, they wouJd probably wish to remove even Uiia 
slight cheek upon the appointing power, because- they would 
see that there is but little reason to fear an-attaok upon our 
. liberties by the President, who has a hmited time to serve, 
kand may be impeached for misgovemment ; while it becomes 
gonstuntiy more desirable to fix responsibility for misgov- 
uit upon a aiagle peraon, in oider that the people s 
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more easily understand upon whom and how to visit the pun- 
ishment. 

65. During the administration of President Johnson, the 
CongreBs adopted a "tenure of office" iaw, which prohibited 
removals from office by the President without the consent of 
the Senate. The result was, however, not permanence in office, 
but the removal of many good officers who had fallen under 
the President's dislike, and the appointment in their places of 
incompetent men who were favoritea of senators or representa- 
tives, and to get whom into place they persuaded the Senate 
to agree to removals. Thus the public service was debauched, 
and yet the President was able to say that he had the counte- 
hance of the Senate in this work ; and blame could not be fast- 
ened upon him alone. A more wily and unscrupulous Presi- 
dent than Mr. Johnson might have very gravely injured the pub- 
lic service under this law, and still manned to escape blame. 

66. It is proper to repeat to yon that the powers and author- 
ity of the Executive under the Federal Constitution are to lim- 
ited that even the worst man in that office can not, without 
exposing himwlf to impeachment and removal, cause serious 
harm to Ike republic during kia term of office; and that the 
unjust exercise of the powers which of right belong to him 
would make him so odious to the people that they would at 
the end of his term refuse to re-elect him. The easiest way to 
defeat this proper result would he to place checks upon him, 
which would make him irresponsible for misyavernmenl in the 
eyes of the people. 

6'7. Most of our state constitutions and many city charters 
are faulty in this, that they deprive the chief executive of the 
wwer to appoint even his most important subordinates. This 
in the plea that the people, who arc made to elect 
J subordinates, have thus greater power ; but, as I shall 
V you fartlier on, this is a great mistake, and the cause of 
hstant corruption in our local politics. 
B2 
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X. 

OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 

68. In a free state there are usually two political parties. 

69. These have different names, but their motives are inde- 
pendent of names ; and it may be said that one of the two 
great parties in a free state is composed of men who desire 
change, and the other of men who cling to that which is. As 
temperaments differ, so men are either Whigs or Democrats, 
Democrats or Republicans, according as their characters lead 
them to be conservative, dreading change even when it is for 
the better, or progressive, welcoming change even if it is for 
the worse. 

YO. There is, liowever, in every free state a third party, lit- 
tle heard of, without organization, which does not seek office, 
holds no meetings, and owns no banners. It holds the bal- 
ance of power, and it silently decides the elections, and on the 
whole in the right way. This party is composed of the citi- 
zens who think for themselves, who look on at the strife little 
moved by partisan appeals, and on election day deposit tlicir 
votes for the man or tlie policy which on the whole appears 
to them likely to best further the good of the state. This 
party is the terror of professional politicians, and often their 
confusion. The larger it is in any community, the better will 
public affairs be managed, for it is this party which punishes 
inefficiency, comiption, or maladministration of any kind, de- 
feats the caucuses and scratches tickets when corrupt men are 
nominated. It is to this party I wish you to belong, whether 
you are a Democrat or a Republican. 

Yl. Party government is necessary in a free state. The or- 
ganization of political parties is the only means by which the 
aenae of the people can be got at elections upon questions of 
public policy ; and by party govemmciit oiv\y ct\.w t^^^qtks&jvV 
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ity be fixed upon political leaders, so tliat these may receive 
approval or condemnation, A non-partisan government is the 
dream of weak and amiable men ; it belongs to an ideal con- 
dition, in wliich ail men Bhall be unaelfiah, and sincerely de- 
siroua of the public good. In the present condition of man- 
kind, a. non-partisan government — one in which both or all 
political party leaders should share — would be, and has been 
wherever it was tried, only an admirable and effective device 
to conceal corruption, because it becomes then the interest of 
the leaders of both parties to cover up wrong, both having 
"leir share of public plunder. Non-partisan boards were a, 
ivorite device of t!ie New York City Ring. 

72. A pohtical party appeals to the citizens with what we 
call a platform, which means a statement of the policy it de- 
sires to see carried out. Necessarily it also nominates men to 
enforce this policy in ease they are elected by the people, 

73. If party leaders always declared their opinions and in- 
tentions openly and honestly, and if they nominated only 
their most capable men, the duty of the citizen would be very 
simple. But a poHtical platform is often an ingenious jumble 
of words, intended to attract men of opposite sentiments, and 
natnrally candidates nominated on such platforms are not 
likely to be men famous for positive principles. In such 
cases the citizen has to choose the least of two evils, and take 
comfort in the thought that a country ia not badly off in 
which the people do not find it necessary to decide upon vital 
principles. It is quite certain that in a free government like 
ours inefficiency or corruption will he punished by the people 
just as soon as they become really dangerous to the nation. 
Reform of evils is a slow work in a free state ; because the 
mass of the people are engrossed in their own affairs, and 
conservative in their habits of thought, which means that they 
dislike great and sudden changes, even if they appear to be 
~ irovements. This spirit is an admirable one; though often 

invenient and sometimes costly, it gives stability to ijtit!-- 

and social institutions ; and gtabilUt) is a mo-w c(md.i\.w» 

Thus the people of tbe \"!n\\.c4 &\o.\s» ? 
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slowly to the opiDion that slaverj ought to be cstirpatoA A 
beneficent despot might have set the slaves free by a single 
mandate ; but as he would have acted regardlesB of the opin- 
ions of the mass of the people, hia edict would probably have 
caused a revolution, or at least grave and long-continued dis- 
orders; whereas, in our slow republican way, we discussed 
the question for thirty years ; but when slavery struck at the 
national life, the nation presently consented to abolish the 
evil. 



XL 

^ WHO VOTE, AND WHT. 
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74. Women, minors, paupers, and insane persons have in 
general no vote in the United States. 

76, In some countries the electoral franchise, as the right 
to vote is caUcd, is still further limited to persons who can 
read and write, or to persons possessing a specified amount of 
property, or paying a certain annual rent for the premises 
they occupy. 

76. Property qualifications originally obtained in a nnmlicr 
of our states, but they have gradually been abolished. 

77. An educational qualification is proposed in some states, 
and will probably he adopted in many within the next few 
years, ^Vhe^e public or free schools are made accessible to 
the whole population, there would be no injustice in requiring 
that only those shall vote who can both read and write 

78. Minora, or persons under age, and paupers are not al- 
lowed to vote because they are dependent ; and it is presuma- 
ble that they would vote under coercion, and not according to 
their independent judgment. Moreover, a person incapabla 
of managing his private business ought not to Lave a voice or 
influence in public affairs. It is probable that women have 
been denied the vote for the same reason — because the greater 

part of them are in a dependent condition ; and the law bos 
no note of exceptions in thcit case. 
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[eneral manliood suffrage, wLieii prevails in tlie United 
States, is required by justice, and is Dccesaary to the perpetu- 
ation of peace ia a comiminity or nation. By his vote each 
Las his influence upon those a&iirs which are common to 
all the citizens ; if lie is outvoted, he is still satisfied, because 
it was his hope to outvote hia opponents, and it is his hope to 
have the majority with him at another time. 

80. It is sometimes urged that oniy those who possess prop- 
erty ought to be allowed to vote tajtes and appropriations for 
pubhc purposes. This proposition has an appearance of jus- 
tice ; but, besides being generally impracticable, it rests upon 
a wrong view of society. It supposes a degree of meanness 
and bad spirit in the poor, and of intelligence and liberality in 
the wealthy, which we do not find in actual life ; and il would 
facilitate a division of men into classes, the poor arrayed 
against the ricb, which, if it existed, would make free govern- 
ment almost if not quite impossible. 

81. Suppose even that the poor were not only the most 
imcrous, but also the least intelligent and the most selfish. 

which is not true : it is still a fact that the rich and intelligent, 
iposscss great influence over their poorer neighbors, by reason 
" their greater means and knowledge, which it is their duty 
use for the general good. Any regulation which would 
tnake it unnecessary for them to use this influence, or to take 
that part in political affairs which is necessary to give them 
their natural and just predominance (arising from the possea- 
aion of wealth and intelligence), would be an injury to the 
commonwealth. 

83. If general manhood suffrage any where leads the poor 
to vote money out of the pockets of the ricb, wastefully, or 
for needless or corrupt purposes, the reason ia that the ricli 
have abdicated their proper place and influence in political 
society, and have selfishly given themselves to mere money- 
getting or a life of pleasure, by which they endanger not only 
themselves, but, what is of greater consequence, the stability 
of the community. It b an additional ac^u.TO.e'at m iwwc <A. 
the wcb11\i^ 2.ui'vft\«S\?}saV, »»■ « 
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act of unavoidable self-defense, to exercise that influence in 
political affairs which justly and naturally belongs to them; 
and if it reminds them that their prosperous fortunes bring 
with them duties and responsibilities, 

83, Take notice that a free state or republic can not remain 
prosperous if the more fortunate of its citizens withdraw them- 
selves from political duties to devote their lives to money-get- 
ting or to pleasure. Take notice, too, that when a rich man 
complains that his poorer neighbors — many of whom he prob- 
ably employs — vote against his interest, you will find that he 
conducts himself toward them selfishly, and thus loses the in- 
fluence which his wealth naturally gives him if he rightly 
uses it. 

84, Under our system the states have the exclusive power 
of declaring, each for itself, which of the citizens shall vote ; 
being prohibited only from excluding persons on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of slavery. They can not, 
however, give the franchise indiscriminately, for the Federal 
Government has the exclusive authority to declare who shall be 
citizens. But any state may adopt an educational or property 
franchise or condition, only making it equally applicable to all 
its citizens. The advisability of enacting an educational qualifi- 
cation for voters is now discussed in several states, and by many 
thoughtful persons, and will probably be generally adopted in 
time. 



XII. 

WHAT OFFICERS SHOULD NOT BE ELECTED, 

85. In order to enable the people to take an intelligent and 
real interest in politics, it is necessary that they shall have to 
elect hut few persons, 

86. The persons who compose the law-making body ought 
to be elected, and at frequent intervals, in order that they may 
come fresh from the people, and know their will ; also, the 

law-making body should be numerowa, so that rea^^onsibility 
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may be more easily fixed upon eacli memLer by liia con- 
Htitaents. 

SI. Tbe executive bead of the comamnity, be he President, 
Governor, or Mayor, ought to be elected by the people, and 
probably at lesB frequent intervals than the legisktivB body, 
as our Federal Constitution provides, because thus tbe govem- 
loent gains in stability of purpose, without danger to liberty. 

88. The judges ought in no case to bo elected, but should 
be appointed for life or good behavior by the esecative. 
Thus only can the majesty and dignity of the courts of jnstico 
be maintained. It is absurd and wicked to degrade a judge 
by forcing him to appeal to the voters for electioii; because 
justice has nothing to do with political parties, aiid ought to 
be beyond the influence of partisan strife, A uourt does not 
deal with policies, but with principles. 

89. It is sometimes urged that a President or Governor or 
Mayor may appoint an improper person as judge ; and this is 
true ; but even a bad man, placed for life in an e^talted and 
tntirely independent position, is likely to conduct himself well ; 
and an executive officer, though he might make a careless or 
bad appointment to a temporary office, will think twice before 
ho selects for a life office, and one so important as a judge- 
ship, a man whose career, if it should be disgraceful, would be 
a constant reproach to him who created him judge. 

90. The officers subordinate to the executive ought not to bt 
elected, but appointed bij their chief. Otherwise there is con- 
fusion in the government, because chief and subordinates de- 
riving their authority from the same source, election, there 
arises necessarily division of responsibility, and the public 
business is left undone or is corruptly done. 

91. Tlie provisions of our Federid C-onstitution arc very 
■wise upon this point. The President may appoint and re- 

love even so low a grade of officers as postmasters and minor 
nue officers. It has sometimes been proposed to make 
place of Postmaster elective — but to do so would be to 

lake these officers irresponsible ; and as the President eAv>i4. 
remove them for incompeteiuiy ot iwnT\i^\crtv, "^ 



they would hold their places independently of Iiim, and from 
the same eource whicli gave him his, you cau easily see that 
the Post-office Departuicnt would be exposed to the grossest 
mia^ian^cnient, without the possibility of a remedy. 

D2, What is trae of this is true of all the executiTe de- 
partments. No ofEicers charged with enforcing the laws 
ought to be elected, because they would thus be independent 
of their chief, be he President, Goyeruor, or Mayor. The 
buaineso of a government does not difier iu this respect from 
that of a merchant or a railroad company ; and no merchant 
could BucceHsfully conduct hia business if his clerks, book- 
keeper, and porters were appointed and removable, not by 
Limseif, but by hia customers. 

93. But in many of our states this blunder is made ; and 
the people are obhged to elect many minor esecutive officers, 
and even those persons who form the cabinet of the Gov- 
ernor ; and, as though to breed the extreme of confusion, in 
New York and some other states these subordinate officers 
are chosen at different times from their nominal chief, and 
are thus not merely independent of his will, but often his 
political opponents, disagreeing with his policy, and naturally 
inclined to make him iiiefficicnt by opposing or caroleasly 
carrying oat his orders. 

94. This foolish system makes government difficult, favors 
coiTQplion, and screens inefficiency, because it divides re- 
sponsibility among many persons ; and it ia the cause of 
almost ail the misgovemment from which bo many of onr 
atat«s and cities have suffered and are still suffering, 

95. It seems to have been the device of ingenious political 
demagogues, helped, as these usually are, by well-meaning 
but ignorant people, who wore taken with the plausible ap- 
peal that to make the people elect all their officers would be 
to give them more power over public affairs. So long as it 
is tolerated in any part of our political system, so long the 
baser sort of politicians will continue to impose their " slates" 
upon the voters, disable these from exorcising an intelligent 
*w^^o^^wr raJera, and make oovemment a mocharr 
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I. For the people, busy with their own affairs, tave Dot 
leisure to scrutinize the characters of a number of candidates 
presented to them on the same ticket ; the press, occupied 
Ch a great variety of publio interests and questions, is 
cqnally disabled. Every man, nf perhaps u dozen, on a ticket, 
uses liis infiuence to elect all the others, bad and good, as 
well as himself, and thus the popular vote is stultified. See 
how different is the case in a presidential election. Then the 
people are asked to vote for but three persons — t!ie President, 
Vice-President, and a Member of Congress ; and the charac- 
ter, abilities, political principles, and history of these three 
individuals receive the closest scrutiny from the press and 
public speakers during the canvass, so that every fault or 
evidence of unfitness is brought to light, and the people have 
a fair chance to vote intelligently. 

97. Only the chief executive officer, in any system, ought 
be elected by the people ; and upon him should be placed 
the grave responsibUity of selecting the subordinates by whose 
■help he is to carry on the public business. If then he fail, he 
and his party may fairly be held responsible by the people, 
and punished at the next election. 



XIII. 

OF POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS. 

98. A political Constitution is the instniment or compact 
jn which the rights of the people who adopt it, and the 
powers and responsibilities of their rulers, arc described, and 
by which they are fixed. 

90. The ckiff ot^ect of a constitalioii h to limit Ike power 



100. A moment's retJeetiim will tell you that n 
role, unlimited, would be the most grinding of tyra 
minority at any time would be mere slaxca, -wWse -^'vgiivs. ■«* 
jSIe, ptoperiy, and comfort no one wW (^(»k^ to ^m 
aajirifv would ho hmind to respect. 



101. It is tlie object of constitutions to protect mJnoritieB 
certain common rights, and to restrain the power of major- 

ities, wlio may do, or enact, or cause to be done, onlj what 
the Constitution permits ; and have no right, no 
matter how numerically strong they may be, to invade the 
minority in those rights which the Constitution secures to 
all the citizens, 

102. Out of this thought grow all the provisions of a polili- 
ical Constitution — as, for instance, under our own, no majority 
can deprive a criminal of trial by jurj', or elect its candidates 
for longer than a prescribed term, or deprive the minority of 
life or property hy unequal laws, or enact laws contrary to 
the provisions or outside of the limitations of the Consti- 
tution. 

103. It is a merit in'any Constitution to be brief, and to 
state only general rules or principles, to be applied practically 
by the law-making power ; because thus this instrument, 
■which onght to be hut rarely and cautiously altered, ia more 
elastic, and more easily applied to changing cireumstanee^ 
and to a great variety of life. It is th) proper function of 
a constitution, for instance, to declare the term daring which 
a President, a Member of Congress, or a Governor shall hold 
office, for that may and onght to be a permanent regulation ; 
but it would be an error to fix in the constitution the amount 
of salary either ought to receive ; or even to prohibit the re- 
election of an officer, for circumstances may occur making it 
expedient to reelect. For instance, had the so-called " one- 
term principle," which is not a principle at all, but a mere 
foolish expedient, been incorporated in our Constitution, we 
should not have re-elected Mr, Lincoln in 1864, an event 
which did more than any battle to bring the war to an end, 
by conrincing the Southern people that the Federal policy 
would not suffer change. It has become a tradition having 
liio force of a Constitutional provision that the President 

not be chosen for a third term. The example set by 

leral Washington, in this respect, is likely to be followed ; 

it desired a third term, \,\\w.viTni\d. be ^Iwn 
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proof of inordinate and dangeroas ambition in him, render- 
ing bira unfit for tiie office ; and if in sucli a case a President 
used the power of liia patronage to procure a nomination, it 
would be wise to vote gainst hJm at every hazard. But it 
is a proper constitutional regulation that salaries shall not be 
increased or diminished during the term of the incumbent ; 
for a salary ia ia the nature of a contract, and ought to be 
beyond the reach of increase from corruption, or diminution 
from party malevolence. It is proper that the Constitution 
diould prohibit human slavery ; but it is better to declare by 
laws not only the penalties for smuggling, theft, etc., but also 
■what constitutes these and other crimes — except treason, which, 
being a purely poUtical offense, its definition ought to be im- 
liontabiy fixed, as it is in our Federal Constitution, and not 
'[left to the political passions of any period. But even here 
ingress, in the Constitution, ia wisely chained to declare the 
■penalty of treason. Again, it is proper that the Constitution 
■should create a Supreme Court, as ours does ; but it would 
that it shoolJ also fix the number or location of 
l^ininor courts, because as the country grows these may have 
■to be increased; and accordingly our Constitution leaves Con- 
ic minor courts. 



OF THE LEGISLATIVE OR LAW-MAKmO BRANCH. 

104. Legislative bodies have usually two Houses, as in our 
■Congress and state Legislatures. In the Federal Congress, the 
Senators are chosen by the Legislatures of tie different states, 
md are supposed to represent the states, while the rcprescnta- 

i3 axe chosen directly by the people in districts. 

105. Action in a law-making body means change ; and laws 
tuffht to be changed »ddom, and never without fall discussion 

i consideration. 
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free nations are wisely made to seoure these ends. Thus wb 
have two Houses, each of which must separately discuss and 
agree to a bill before it can become a law ; one of those Houses 
chosen by a different set of electors or for a longer term than 
the otlier ; the executive veto — which, bear in mind, ia solely 
to ask the two Houses to reconsider their bill, and not at all 
to obstruct or abrogate the law — for when it once becomes a 
law in spite of his veto, the executive is bound to enforce it. 
To the same end are all the Parliamentary rules and forma 
which cause delay in the passage of new laws. 

107. All these are wholesome and necessary checks on the 
law-making power. It is therefore a great blunder to accuse 
Congress or a state Legislature, as inconsiderate people some- 
times do, of " wasting time in debate." A representative body 
is never so usefully employed as when engaged in discussing 
tbe measures before it ; and it is never so dangerous to the 
people as when the majority are strong enough to prevent de- 
bate, and pass laws by the mere overwhelming force of votes; 
because laws so passed,* without discussion — which means ex- 
amination — are likely to be nnwise. 

108. Another reproach which is sometimes cast at our legis- 
lative bodies is that the ablest men are not chosen to scats. 
But our Congress and Legislatures do not pretend to be col- 
lections of the ablest men in the nation. They are representa- 
tive bodies; and the delegates are supposed to represent the 
constituencies. Of course you are to understand that a repre- 
sentative is not a mere delegate to ntter the voice of hia con- 
stituents. He ia sent to exercise hia independent judgment on 
pending questiona, and not to record what their whims or tem- 
porary passions may dictate. lie is their wise man, and not 
their slave. If the people of any district East or West send 
an unfit or dishonest person, that is their risk : they leave them- 
selves withoat influence in the House. Our Congress doM 
not contain the most brilliant men in the nation, nor all the 
ablest men ; but it has a great body of solid ability always ; 
and it is the better for containing little genius. 

JOff. Any one wlw ia familiar wi1.l\"Was\v\ii^oTi.s«,6Ka, 
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capitals knows that constituencies gain immensely in political 
power by sending able men as delegates, and lose when they 
send demagogues; and also that the influence of a political 
district may be very much increased by keeping the same man 
^ long time in its service. But if the people in any district 
or state choose, negligently or perversely, to send only inex- 
perienced or incapable men, that is their business and their 
loss. Remember always that ours is a representative govern- 
ment, and not a government of the ablest men; and that if 
there is any where a constituency composed mainly of foolish 
or ignorant or misguided people, they have a right to be heard, 
and their folly is likely to be the sooner exploded if it is 
oflScially displayed in Congress, and there subjected to the fire 
of open criticism. 



XV. 

OF TOWN MEETINGS. 



110. A town, or township, is the smallest political subdivision 
we recognize. The school district is only to regulate the free 
school. The wards in cities are the equivalents of the town- 
ships in the country. 

111. When the people of a town (or township, as they say 
in most of the states) meet together annually to discuss the 
affairs of their township, to elect its oflScers, appropriate the 
money required to carry on its affairs, criticise what has been 
done or left undone in the past year, and to declare, after dis- 
cussion, what shall be done or left undone in its local concerns 
during the year to come — that is a Town Meeting. 

112. In such a place each citizen has opportunity to bring 
up such suggestions as he pleases, recommending them with 
his best ability ; there alone the people act directly, and not 
by delegates ; and by this democratic parliament the local af- 
fairs of the township — its roads, schooU^^<^^^sifeO^'^'^iS^"^^: — ^'^^'^ 
and will be the most efficienW.^ ^sA ^Q.Qrci!^xK\a"^6^ \sNS>»asi?^ 
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113, The town meetings liare been called tlie nuracriea of 
free government, becaase in them the people leam the art of 
self-goTeniment ; public spirit is developed, because each citi- 
zen may exercise it direct influence upon affairs with whicb he 
is familiar ; men become skilled iu debate, and, what is more 
important, learn to submit quietly to the majority when that 
happens to decide against their wishes. In those states where 
town meetings are held, they have always had an important 
influeBce apoa the poUtica) eliaracter of the population. Un- 
fortunately in most of our states the town meeting is unknown 
or hue fallen into disuse, and the powers which it ought to ex- 
ercise are scattered among county and district officers, to the 
destruction of one of our most important political organiza- 



XVI. 

OF EDUCATION. 



r 114. A certain degree of intelligence is necessary to make & 
man a good citizen of a free state. Experience has proved 
tiat an elementary education is very helpful to any one in ac- 
quiring this degree of intelligence; though, pray remark, it is 
not absolutely essential nor absolutely effective in all cases — 
for both you and I know a man who can neither read nor 
write, but whose good sense and sound judgment make him a. 
very admirable citizen; and I have known a number of per- 
sona whom even an academic or college education has not made 
bis equals. Bear in mind therefore that what we call ednca- 
tjon is not the cqidvalent of intelligence, but only a very help- 
3 to it. 

lis. An elementary education, also, is absolutely necessary 

e days to enable a man to sen-e successfully in any but 

e very lowest occupations, and its general diffusion is there- 

e a means to increase the prosperity of a communit}', and 

^ prevent paxtpensm as weU as crime. 

rJ16. Honec the necessity of actoo\s, an4 V\K\wi\JSica.\iim«fe' 
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i or public schools. Sach a school, majntained and in- 
scted by the state, is not a charitable but a political institu- 
a the broadest sense. /( ;'* to the interest of all Ike cili- 
eeru that every child in the state shall have so much educatioti 
at shall enable il to comprehend our political institutiom, and 
io follow inlelligentlif some useful industry. Tliat much tho 
state, in the common interest, ought to proride free of charge 
ir ail. A child which at fourteeu or fifteen has been thorough- 
y drilled in reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, and the sim- 
" T parts of physical geography, and if possible musical nota- 
a fitted either to begin to learn a trade, or, if its parents 
sire, to enter a higher school or academy for further studies, 
's not required for the safety or welfare of the state tliat 
II the children shall bo trained or prepared for professional 
s life. ■ 

117. A compulsory school law ought to include tho children 
i the wealthy as well as those of the poor; and it ought to 

compel attendance during four years — say from ten to four- 
teen. The free schools serve an important poUtical use by 
bringing all the children of the comnmnity together in a way 
which make* citizens of ail classes know each other, and thus 
prevents that alienation of the less from the more prosperous, 
which is a grave danger to free government. 

118. It has been found very difBcult, in most of our states 
which have attempted it, to enforce compulsory school attend- 
ance under a general law ; and this is one of the cases, of 
which I shall speak to you farther on, where it is wiser to al- 

V the people of a county or town or school district to de- 
le ; letting each minor locality determine for itself whether 
r not it will compel attendance at school. Tlie question is 
o most of OUT people; and a compulsory law is not lilte- 
j be enforced until its importance is more generally felt, 
'n tho Southern Stales, prejudice of race would make a 
ir regulation compelling the attendance of white and black 
ame schools hateful to the jvhites and painful 
i colored children ; and such a law would LluKfttOTii \*. 
raiviflc, and is not l*ikds_tor^ 
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any of those states. Yet the white people of tho Southern 
Stataa would act most unwisely did they neglect or refuse to 
provide free schools for the colored children. For to allow 
any child, colored or white, to go without a common-school 
education is a costly hlunder ; because such neglect will in- 
crease crime and pauperism — both of rtliich cost the tax-payera 



xvn. 

OF TAXES. 

119. The tax is what the citizen pays out of bis earnings or 
wealth, or both, to defray the necessary cost of protecting luS 
life and property — to enable him to produce, accumulate, and 
exchange with security and convenience, without devoting a 
part of his time and strength to the labor of defending- him- 
self and guarding his accumulations against robbers. 

lao. This general defense of the lives and property of aU 
we delegate to governments ; and it results that when a gov- 
ernment levies taxes, and yet fails to make the life and prop- 
erty of every individual secure, it fails of its duty, and robs the 
tax-payer. 

121. Free government is the best, because under it the peo- 
ple are able constantly to hold their government responsible, 
and force its officers to fulfill their duties, and to condnct af- 
fairs economically ; or, if they fail, to remove them and put 
more capable men in their places. 

123. We delegate to the government — federal, state, city, or 
county — also some other duties besides that of protecting ua 
in life and property, as I have before told you : such as carry- 
ing the mails, building and repairing roads, the survey of lands, 
the improvement of harbors, etc. To defray the cost of these 
undertakings we must pay also a general contribution, which is 
improperly called a tax. It is in fact an assessmpnt, upon each 
jicrson, for an improvement in the benefits of which be shares ; 





ices. Many things which we thus delegate to goTem- 
public autlioritica might tie better or more cheaply 
associated private effort. For instance, toll-roads 
and kept in order by private corporations are almost al- 
ways in better order than county or other public roads ; and 
■ toll who use them, the tax or ssBCsaraent 
laid is more just and equal than one laid on property in 
ineral, where the poor arc very apt to pay more than their 

123. But all taxes imposed to defray the cost of preserving 
the peace, protecting life and property, dispensing justice, and 
punishing criminals, are loss. They ace so much taken from 
the wealth or accumulated savings of a nation and flung into 
ttie fire. If all men were honest, peaceable, and just, there 
would he no need of governments, there would be no taxea, 
and there would be, therefore, the more wealth, and, of course, 
the more comfort and enjoyment in the world for all. Every 
thief, burglar, robber, murderer, every avaricious, grasping, un- 
just man, in the community, makes it the poorer, and takes 
something from the comfort of every honest man. 

124. Hen<» the importance that every man shall be a good 
citizen, just to his fellows, and honest in all his dcaUngs ; 
hence, too, the importance of general education, which tends 

virtuous conduct, because it better enables men to get 
honest living ; of just, equal, and stable laws, because these 
to make men just and honest, by removing from them i 
iptations to greed and dishonest gains. For these tases 
the costly penalties of vice, ignorance, and selfishness. 

125. Taxes are either direct or indirect, and it may be said 
it direct taxes are those exacted directly from the consumer, 

indbect those paid by the producer, middle-man, or ei- 
r, who adds them to the price he exacts from the eon- 
who thus pay indirectly. 

ar in mind that all laxea are paid hj the 
, in the end. 
Direct taxes are those kid on real estate and n 
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( Our state and other local revenues are nil raised by direct tax- 
I atioD. 

. Indirect tascs are duties on goods imported, or o>i 

Kjds manufactured for sale at home ; in the last case the;^ 

Win called excises. But you easily see that the merchant whc 

'mports goods, or the manufacturer at home, does not submit 

) the loss of the amount of tax he pays. He makes it in 

either case a charge upon his goods, and adds it to their prica 

Not only that, but as he must take the risk of loss by fire or 

other accident, or by falling prices or a lack of market aft«r 

I (he duty or excise is paid, he adds a percentage to the price to 

r these risks ; for he knows that the government will not 

m him the taxes he has paid, no matter if he should cn- 

■^rely lose his goods the day after he had paid the tax or duty 

Tilpon them. 

129. Hence indirect taxes are less economical than direct 
k. taxes ; they inflict more loss upon the consumer compared 
Jwith the amount of revenue raised. But because indirect taxes 
FiRre paid by the consumer with other payments, in small and 
■often insignificant amounts at a time, and without the int^r- 
•■Tention of that unirersaliy hated personage the tax-gatherer, 
1 this mode of raising revenue has always been a favorite with 
I the people ; and because an indirect tax is thus collected with 

a friction, and can be increased secretly, as it were, and with ■ 
|i<mt its effect being so immediately and plainly felt by each 
lindividual tax-payer, it has always been a favorite with gov- 
(«mmcnts. 

130. TIio revenues of the Federal Government are almost 
Eeiitirely derived from indirect taxes. 

131. As these are difficult of adjustment and complicated, 
their arrangement almost always gives opportunity to selfish 
and scheming persons to impose upon Congress, and get it to 
favor their pursuits either by exemption where a tax should 

I be laid, or hy laying a tax where the general interest requires 
r finally, by inducing Congress to change the da^ or 
r, mther rising or lowering it, by whiuh change manufact- 
r importers or KpecHlators mtiy malto tsstiaort" 
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gains. Thus a tai system, whose only proper end is to raise 

a certain araonnt of rovcirae for the govemracat, is often mis- 

[ applied to providing- a bounty for certain favored pursuits, or 

H enabling influential speculators to make unjuit gains at the 

I'cost of the mass of the people 

!. In spite of these abiisei, hottcver, it is probable that 
indirect taxation will remain a faiorite mcani of raising lev- 
l.enue in all countries for a long time to come , and the citiaena 
Pbare no remedy against its abuse, except to insist npon the 
I sound and indisputable principle that the sole proper purpose 
M of taxation is to raise the revenue required by the government ; 
land to hold legislators to a strict account in this matter. 



xvm. 

OF PUBLIC DEBTS AJVO SINKHfO FUNDS. 

133, It happens, too frequently, that the taxes paid by a 
mity do not suffice to pay the expenses which are in- 
snrred by it ; and in that ease the community, as a corpora- 
tion, borrows money. Thus arise national debts, state debts, 
junty debts, city debts. 

■134, Our national debt was incurred during the late great 
ar, and therefore for a necessary end. The cost of carrying 
Ron the war to maintaio the Union was so great that it could 
■■not, without mining industry and oppressing the people, be 
paid out of the taxes. Hence the Federal Government bor- 
rowed vast sums of money. This was done by a process called 
" Belling bonds." 

135. A government "bond" is simply a certificate that the 
nt which issues it owes the holder of the bond a sum 
jntioned on its face, with interest at a rate specified, payable 
it fixed periods ; the principal or sura of the bond being also 
le at a fixed time. Instead of sending agents around to 
r money, it is more convenient fox a ^tsscnowsoS. *« ■». 
ilrwul or other corporation to ptc^ave ft\iii\\itjTiis,, 5 
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upon offer them for sale. You may see frequently in the ad- 
vertising columns of newspapers, state, city, county, and railroad 
bonds tUua offered, the advertisement calling for bids for such 
bonds, which are, in effect, put up at public anction. 

136. ITie rate of interest named in such bonds is usually 
low ; but if there are a great many bonds offered, or it is known 
that the supply must be great, or the security — which is the 
stability or good faith of the government or other corporation 
— is doubtful, it can hope to receive only some sum for its bonds 
less than the sum which these promise to pay. People deal 
with governments in such matters precisely as they do with 
individuals. Thua, the Federal Government having to borrow 
constantly enormous sums during the war, its bonds fell con- 
siderably below ^r; to that rate, in fact, at which shrewd busi- 
ness men here and abroad were tempted to take the risk of 
their ultimate payment. As soon as the war closed, and in- 
deed before, when our success was seen to be assured, the 
bonds rose in. value — because they became a more desirable, 
that is to say, a more secure investment to people who had 
money to put out at interest. Wealthy men in Europe, where 
the rate of interest is lower tlian with us, bought constantly 
increasing quantities of them. And as the interest has been 
reg^ularly paid, and the world generally believes us honest, we 
have been of late able to call in many six per cent, bonds, and 
borrow money at five per cent, to pay them off. 

137. The security for a national or state debt is the honesty 
of its people. The sheriff, who is the official collector of debts, 
can not levy upon a nation, nor upon a state. All private coi^ 
porations, such as railroads, can be sold out ; their bonds are 
true mortgage bonds, whose owners can foreclose and sell out 
the property pledged as security for their payment. 

138. If yon owe so much money that to pay the interest on 
it requires the greater part of your income, you will readily 
comprehend that this might be a serious embarrassment to you. 
It would make you poor, even if you had a large income. A 

private person in such a dilemma, if he has property, osiudly 
of this, to pay off his debt or a po-rt oi \\.', \i ta " 



lEttle or no property and is hopelessly in debt, lie becomes a 

l.bantrapt, and on aiirrendering all thnt he has to his creditors, 

r his debt ia canceled under the operation of the bankrupt law. 

But a nation or a municipal corporation has no property to 

sell or to Burrender to its creditors ; it can not taie the benefit 

of the bankrupt act. It must pay. 

139. But the interest it pays is drawn from the people by 
I taxation. A heavy debt therefore necessarily increases the 
I tases ; and these may become so burdensome as to cripple the 
I industry and oneigy of a people. Yon see therefore the folly 
[. of the assertion which used to be made by some people dur- 
f ing the war that " a national debt is a national blessing." A 
I debt is never a blessing, any more than a lame foot or a cur- 
W Vabire of the spine. Yon see also the fallacy of the assertion 
■-which ia sometimes heard that what we borrow abroad does 
I not cripple ua. On the contrary we have to send money or 
I prodncta abroad, to pay both principal and interest of our for- 
reign indebtedness, and this is of course a tax upon onr ro- 
[ sources. 

140. A sinking fund is a contrivance invented by a great 
f.'English minister, William Pitt, as an additional security for 
■the repayment of a national debt. 

141. It is not uncommon, when a nation makes a loan, to 
Eset apart a special portion of its revenue or income for the re- 
P})ayment of this loan. Thus the Federal Government has 
^pledged so much of its revenue from customs as ia necessary 
rto pay the interest on its debt. 

143. By the establishment of a sinking fund, another part 

I of the revenue ia set aside annually to pay also the principal, 

(■when that shall become due. The snm so act apart is put at 

T and this interest is again invested, and thus com- 

mnded. Money at compound interest at sis per cent. 

bles itself in about twelve years ; and thus you sec that in 

B a sinking fund may be made, out of a small beginning, 

o pay off a large debt. 

143, Modem financiers, howOTCt, AmwsiB.'g!, w^tw^ ^"osfts- 
r governments ; because it ^laa \^ci:^ io'mi. ^Nv«^. *«i ^''^ 



tbua accumiilateil are sometimes used for cmrcnt expenses, in 
a national emei^ency ; and thus the nation has been taxed be- 
forehand tu 6u[iph, perhaps, a wasteful ruler with means for 
profuse expfnditure 

Hi. The book-keeping of nations and states is often com- 
plicated by different accounts and sinking funds. It ouglit to 
be plain and clear, so that every citizen could at a glance see 
the real state of the finances. 



XIX. 

OF PBOPERTT. 



145. Whatever you earn or produce or create by your labor 
or ingenuity or forethought, or all combined, is your property ; 
it belongs to you, because you have taken the trouble to pro- 
duce it ; and yon have the right to do with it wLat j"oa will. 
You may, for instance, consume or waste it all. 

146. If you produce more than you consume, what remains 
over is still your own, your property, to which you Lave tJie 
eicluslve right ag^st other persons. This surplus wliich re- 
mains over in your hands is called capital. Thus if you have 
Bayed enough from your product to buy yourself a spade, or a 
chest of tools, or a plow and span of horses, these articles are 
properly capital, and their possession constitutes yon to that 
degree a capitalist Ignorant persons misuse this word, and im- 
agine a capitalist to be one who has accumulated some vagne 
but large amonnt of property. I want yon to nnderstand 
that this is a foolish limitation of the meaning of this word. 

147. Capital might be ciilied the net profit of labor, if it 
were not that, in order to its existence, another element than 
labor is required, namely, self-denial or economy. For it is 
possible for a man to destroy, by consumption or waste, or 
both, all that he earns or produces ; and a considerable part of 

kiad do actaaiiy Jire in this way — from hand to mouth, 
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148. Industry and economy united are tliereforo required, 
aa you see, to accumulate that surplus whicli nc call capital ; 
and aa both these arc voluntary and irksome exercises : an you 
tleny yourself hath when you engai)e in productiae labor and 
when you refrain from eomumlng or wasting what you have 
produced, itfollowe that vo other person can have no good a 
claim on your turplus as yourself. 

I4G. In a rode or aayage society, a man who wished to ac- 
cumulate property had not only to labor to create it, and to 
exercise aelf-denial to save it, but ho had to devote a consider- 
able part of his time and strength to defending his possessions 
as well aa his life against others. To save thia last necessity, 
society and governments exist, their use being to make life 
ani^roperty secure agaiust attack ; and by a general eonsper- 
ation and contribution of efforts or of means to overawe and 
jinniah depredators. Armies, navies, the police, the courts, 
and the body of laws in obedience to which all these act in a 
Aee state, are simply means for the protection of life and 
property at a cheaper rate and in a more effective manner 
could be done by individual efforts ; and every nation is 
therefore, in this respect, only a great co-operative association, 
in which each member contributes somewhat from his accu- 
iinulatioDB or earnings to pay the charges for preserving the 
only by thus delegating the power of protection 
4a a few members of society that the remainder can get time 
to produce sufficient for consumption and a surplus — which 
■nrplns we c^ wealth or capitaL And it in oniy where this 
protection is effecltve that men are encouraged to the labor and 
aelf-denial necesiary to create property or wealth. 

150. I want you to fix firmly in your mind that every dol- 
br's worth of property or wealth in the world is a dollar's 

irth of proof that somebody at some time did not only la- 
to produce it, but denied himself some pleasure or corn- 
order to save it. For though God gave us the soil, 
seasons, rain, and many other means of production — just 

ho gave fla our hands, strength, and bratn — ^ttwsft wts, ^a. 
not weahh. The goAd \a^ \u t 



urieH, and was useless and w tl 1 until mill's labor dug it 
out ; and in like manner cv j natii al p duct is worthless 
until the labor of man is appl d t t. For instance, the 
plains of California luigbt be d with wheat ; but, unless 

it was harvested, it would be worthless, "iou may say that 
cattle would eat it ; but unless the cattle were afterwards 
caught and slain, and their hides and meat preserved by the 
labor of men, they would be worthless ; and if, being caught, 
they were waatefully shot and left to rot, no surplus or capital 
would be saved, 

161. Remember, too, tliat what we call the wealth of a na- 
tion is only the aggregate wealth of its members, and repre- 
sents the results of their industry and self-denial. To in- 
crease this wealth, therefore, a people must both labor and 
save; and to be encouraged in these irksome duties, they 
' must feel themselves secure in the enjoyment of what they 
produce and accumulate. Every thing, therefore, which makes 
property leas secure, which exposes it not merely to open 
attack by predatory men, but to loss by bad laws, or by inef- 
ficient or corrupt rulers, weakens the Ppirit of accumulation. 

153. But to maintain civilization, great accumulated wealth 
and an active desire by the people to accumulate more are ab- 
solutely necessary. If you will try to imagine a nation whose 
members have accumulated no property, you will see that to 
them civilization is impossible, even if they desired it. For 
such a people would have neither houses, cattle, nor tools — 
all of which are accumulated wealth or capital, to possess 
which men must previously have labored and denied them- 
selves. But you must see that such a civilization as ours re- 
quires much more than houses, cattle, and tools. We have 
schools, shops, factories, roads, railroads, steamboats, tele- 
graphs, and a great multitude of other things, to possess any 
one of which we must have accumulated, previous to their 
construction, property or wealth enough by our Jabor and self- 
denial to pay their cost, A nation whose members had ocoa- 
laulatod no property, and who consequently lived from band 
>ath, could not afford to buM a Tai\i;oaA ot ?. la^'ust^ « 
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■ Behool-house ; each person would be busy providing food 
for himself ; and no laboring force could be diverted to these 
other objects, because no means or capital would be at hand 
to support such a force while it was laying a stone wall or 
rolling a rail, which at the close of tlic day they could neither 
clothe themselves with. 
153. Nor, if accumulation should at any lime cease, could 
eivilization continue ; because in such a case the wealth al- 
ly accnmnlated would quickly be spent, and the nation 
would be left without the means to maintain its instruments 
of civiUzation. If, for instance, the Califomians had unani- 
mously determined to dig out all the gold in their mountainB, 
and confine themselves rigidly to that industry alone, or if 
California had been a sterile desert, yielding only gold, when 
the mines gave out they would have had to abandon the 
country, and leave it once more to become a desert. Aa pro- 
duction and accumulation ceased, civilization would have fled 
the state. But aa the land is fertile and the settlers turned 
also to agriculture, they used natural resources which, unlike 
mines, never fail ; and the accumulation of wealth went 
on when gold ceased to be abundant. 



OF MONET. 

154. But to encour^e production and facilitate accumu- 

Ration, something beaides security of property is required. 

I Each man can not produce all the articles ho needs for 

comfort and enjoyment, because many things which he de- 

1 not be produced in the chniatc or on the soil where 

he Kves. Moreover, ho can work to much greater advantage, 

more easily, and accumulate more rapidly, if he con- 

s himself to one or a few articles of production. If yon 

3. carpenter and I a shoemaker, it wo\iV4 ■\i\&vi\\^ Xiii «n. ^lii.- 

s to both of us, I wanting a. Aiousc, ani, '50'i ^ws. Iw 
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your family, if wc agreed that you would build me the honae, 
and I should make yon a certain number of allocs. This kind 
of exchange is called barter. 

155. Imagine now a tribe or nation to whom barter is un- 
known, but who hare learned to accmaulate property. Each 
family aims to provide all it needs by its own labor ; and 
whatever its surplus may be it storea away. You will seo 
the monstrous inconvenience of such a condition, becaose tlio 
surplus may be perishable. But, what is far more serious, 
such a mrplui eould have no value; for unless it could be 
sold, which means exchanged for some other articles giving 
comfort or enjoyment, it would simply accumulate, and in 
time rot. That is to say, unless you can exchange your suj^ 
plus for something else, it is absolutely worthless. 

156. Fix clearly in your mind, therefore, that to establish 
industry and self-denial, which means to make civilization 
possible, it ia necessary, first, that property shall be secure ; 
and, second, that the possessors of property shall be able 
freely to cschange it for other articles which they desire ; 
and that if you take away the poasibiliiy of exchange, produc- 
tion will cease. 

167. If you had hides and I coffee, you might, if you 
could find me, give me hides fur my coffee ; and thus both 
of us would be benefited and pleased. We should, however, 
first be at the trouble of finding each other, and would prob- 
ably waste much time in this pursuit, which would be so 
much taken from the production of other liides and coffee. 
If now a third person should appear, ready to carry your 
hides to me, and bring back to you my coffee, plainly that 
would be an advantage to both of us, who could go on in 
the pursuits in wliich we had most skill, and in which there- 
fore we eouid produce the most 

158. This third pcraon is culled a merchant, and hia busi- 
ness ia commerce. For his trouble we should both be ready 
to pay him a share of our products, because by using hia 

labor and skill we are enabled to produce a greater quantity. 

wiSd. But how am I to be enre Uiat \.\ic tQetii\iau\: Id Vftwa 
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I intrust my coffee is honest, and tlint he will really bring me 
back bides? He may be a rogue. To emootb the way and 
make ua both secure, wo have an ingenious contrivance called 
uoNET, the precise nature of which it is very important that 
you should understand. 

160, If the merchant who offers to exchange for us our 
and coffee can leave with us, as a pledge of bis honesty, 

_ which either of us will accept of the other as really 
and equally valuable with our products, we shall of 
be satisJied. For if the merchant should disappear 
ith your hides, you would still have that with which you 
luld buy my coffee. 

161. Take another example : If you are a shoemaker, it is 
necessary for you to receive for your shoes either the actual 
artielea yon need to consume, or something which will buy 

You may be willing to accept for shoes an order on 
the farmer for oats and butter, another on the miller for 
r, another on the tailor for clothing, another on the batter 
hats. But your great object has been to have at the end 
all these transactions a number of shoes for which you 
need no article which is at once to be consumed by you or 
your family. These surplus shoes, the result of labor and 
aelf-denial, are your capital. What will you take for them 1 
Tot an order for more butter, oats, flour, clothes, hats — for 
lur shoes will keep as well or better than any of those ar- 
Tet they are cumbrous ; rats may cat them ; a damp 
lorage-place may spoil them ; fire may destroy them ; in 
course of time they would rot ; and a new fasIUon in sboes^ 
may meantime make them unsalable. If you could get for 
your surplus shoes something which had real and universal 
value, and which yet should not be cumbrous or easily de- 
stroyed, or subject to loss by change of fashion, you would 
evidently be benefited. 

something is gold and silver, two metals whose 
ity is that their rarity, the cost of obtaining them 
mines, and their wide use for oratmvftvftA yo-^Y****-! 
lie a\\ over tiic cwWviaiS. -««-fA, 
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whicli are not cumbrous nor easily destroyed. A hundred dol- 
lars' worth of shoes require a storehouse, with guards agMuat 
dflnipnesa, fire, and rats. A hundred dollars' worth of gold 
or silver you can lay away on a shelf, or, if necessary, cany in 
a bag. 

163, Still, if you were going to eschange your shpea for 
gold or silver, you would have to assay it, to ascertain its 
purity, and to weigh it, that you should be sure of getting 
the. proper quantity and purity. To Eave you and all of us 
these time-wasting labors, governments undertake the trouble 
of coining. This means that the govemmect, at a mint, as- 
says the gold and silver, purifies them, and by a mark on 
each coin denotes its fineness and weight. That is to say, 
it eertijies that a gilver dollar, or a gold Jive-dallar piece, rtally 
contains a dollar's worth of silver or five dollars' worth of gold. 

104, It follows that a gold or silver dollar is an object hav- 
ing a real value. If you choose to melt it, you can sell the 
gold or silver in it for a dollar. If you give it in exchange 
for a dinner, you do not swindle the tavern-keeper. 

165. The government, having for the general convenience 
and economy coined the money or certified its value, may 
rightly, for the same end, punish false coiners or counter- 
feiters ; and it may declare that its coinage shall be accepted 
by all the citizens in their transactions at the weight and 
purity which it has certified — which is called making it a 
" legal tender." This is in order that no man shall put hia 
neighbor to trouble, in making payments, by disputing these 
qualities of the coin. 

166. But it is evident that this does not give the govern- 
ment a right to debase the coinage, by certifying that to he a 
dollar which contains less than a dollar's worth of gold or 
silver, for this would bo to cheat the people ; still less can it 
affix arbitrary denominations to things, as pieces of birch- 
bark, or of paper, and command them to be accepted as 
money, or make them a legal tender m we say, for this would 

be to authorize one citizen to swindle another. All that tht 
^menl does in eoining is for the general couueuietitt 
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the purity and eerlify Ihe actual weight of a pieee of 

167. Since tlie great gold discoveries in California and 

' Anstralia, gold has been more esclusively used for money 

than formerly ; and in several countriea, our own among the 

nnmher, silver coins have been struck worth a trifle less than 

^^^^^ their face or denomination, the ohjeet being to prevent waste 

^^^^L-.&om melting and recoining. Such coins are called "tokens," 

^^^B«nd are used only for convemeuue as " small cliange." 

r 
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OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
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168. The spirit of accuiuulation — of industry and self-deniul 
— being once aroused in a people, and encour^ed by their 
security in the enjovment of property, and facility in exchang- 
ing their surplus products, wliich gives them value, it is clear, 
considering the difference in men — some being weak of body, 
less persistent, less ingenious, or lesa self-denying than others 
— that inevitably some will accumulate less property than 
others ; and that many will, in fact, accumulate nothing, but 
consume all they produce, and as fast as they produce it. 

169. But in many emergencies of a man's life it is ab- 
solutely necessary that he shall have some surplus to start 
with. Tate as an instance the gold-hunters in the early days 
of California. A multitude of men rushed to the rich placer 
diggings, hopeful of speedy fortune ; but a large part of 
them presently discovered that they must eat and drink, and 

clothed and sheltered, while they looked for and dug out 
; and not having a surplus sufficient to provide them- 
Ivea with food, clothing, and shelter In this emergency, what 
Lould they do 1 Die ! No ; a man who found himself in 
that situation sought out another who had a surplus, and said 
to him, Give me food, clothing, and shelter, or the means of 
X will give jovL r 



I have saved by self-denial a surplus sufficient to enable mo 
to prospect and dig on ray own account. That is to say, be 
became a laborer for hire, or wages. 

170, Suppose now he could have found no one thus ready 
to hire him and pay him wages ! Suppose every man who 
had a surplus (this surplus being capital) had laid it away In 
a strong hoi, and refused to use it in paying wages for the 
labor of the man without surplus ! Do you not see tliat the 
chief sufferer in this case — the only iomiediatc sufferer indeed 
— would be the man without surplus or capital, and in need 
of food and other necessaries of life, which he could get only 
by wt^es — or theft 3 

171. But here you have the whole question of capital and 
labor; and if any body tells you that there is a necessary and 
natural antagonism between capital and labor, you may safely 
Btt him down aa an ignorant man. 

17s. Capital is simply accnmnlated saving. lie who has 
it becomes the enemy of labor only when he hides his capital 
in an old stocking or a fire-place, or in the ground : when he 
refuses to make use of it. When he does this we call him a 
miser, and despise and dislike him, as is but just, for then only 
he sets up his selfish interest agiunst his fellow-men. 

173. But while property, surplus, or capital is nsed by its 
possessors, it is a benefit to the whole mass of those who have 
no capital, aqd to whose advantage it is, as in the case of the 
needy miner, to he able to receive wages for their labor. The 
more numerous the laboring or non-capitalist class is, the more 
important to them, you must see, is a large accumulation of 
capital, for they depend on that to enable them to earn wages, 
and in their turn, if they will exercise self-denial, to save a 
surplus ; and no one is so seriously injured as the laborer for 
wt^cs, by any event — ^be it a war, an unjust law, or a corrupt 
government — which lessens the safety of accumulations, alarms 
their owners, and makes them reluctant to venture on new en- 
terprises. 

J 74. It is therefore fortunate for the less prosperous of 
tiat the spirit of a 






tperty to seek ways in which to use this verj' property or 
adding to tLeir storea ; /or thus Uie efforts o/ the 
; the non-eapitalists, are lightened, and made more pro- 
''ttiietivefor tkemselvea than the>/ otkcrmse could be. 

175. Capital is simply aocumalatfid savings. In the Unit- 
ed States ani^ laborer may hope to acquire property, if he 
haa health and inteUigeoee, by the exercise of industry and 
eeoDomy; and it is one of the commonest, as well as, to a 
thoughtful man, one of the most satisfactory experiences, to see 
a young man, after laboring faithfully for hire for a time, pres- 
ently begin on his own account, and by and by become, in his 
turn, the employer of other men's labor aa well as his oifn. 

176. While it will probably, for a long time to come, be 
necessary aa well as advantageous to the mass of men to labor 
for wages, tliat country is the most fortunate in which it is the 
easiest for an industrious and self-denying citizen to hft him- 
sqlf from the condition of a hired man to that of independence, 
however modest. It ia extremely important that neither laws 
nor customs shall interfere with this change, but that all doors 
shall be opened for it. For though not one in a thousand of 
the laborers for wages may choose thus to elevate himself to 
independence, it adds materially to the contentment and hap- 
piness of all to believe that if they chose to do so they might ; 
and that eSorts not beyond their powers would always open 
the way to them. 

177. As the accumulated wealth or savings in any country 
is thus a source of subsistence and a means of advancement, 
not merely to the individual owners of this wealth, capital, or 
property, but to the whole population, and especially to that 
part of it which labors for wages, and who could not receive 
wages if aeeumulaled capital did not exist, or if il were de- 
Uroyed, so it may be said without exaggeration that no part 
of the community has so vital an interest in the ahmtdance, free- 
dom, and aecuritij of capital aa those who labor for wages. For 
though the individual capitalist may be seriously inconven- 
ienced by events which lessen or make insecure his SiCcumulAr 

' ^fis, be has siSl the resourcea ol TcmoVm;^'^ 
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cially if it consists of money, to a more secure place, of wii 
drawing it, at wbatever loss, from enterprises wliich aSord 
employment by giving the means out of wliicli to pay wages, 
or, in the final resort, of living upon it without seeking any re- 
turn for its U8C. In any of these cases the laborers for lure suf- 
fer first and most severely. This you may see in every great 
panic and business crisis in our country, when those who pos- 
sess a surplus or capital at once begin to hoard it, and to with- 
draw it from enterprises ; and it ia seen upon a lai^e scale in 
Buch a country as Mexico, where long-continued civil disorders 
have caused both the hoarding and removal of capital, and 
where, consequently, though the wealthy live well enough, and 
even increase their capital, the mass of the people remain in 
indigence, and find it extremely difiicult to achieve more than 
a hand-to-mouth existence, and this though their country has 
great natural wealth and a fine climate. 

178, Consequently those who assert that capital is the en- 
emy of labor, or who favor unjust laws, arbitrary interference 
with the course of industry or the uses of capital, or a corrupt 
and wasteful administration of the governraent — all which are 
attacks upon capital and its owners — are the worst enemies of 
the laborers for wages, and injure these precisely in the de- 
gree in which the unjust law or wasteful administration dis- 
courages or hinders the accumulation of capital 

1T9. Hence trades-unions and international Bocioties, when 
they teach that capital is the foe of labor, and that the labor- 
er for w^es ought or must always remain a hireling; when, 
in carrying these doctrines into practice, they endeavor to limit 
the number of hours a laborer shall work, and the number of 
persons who shall learn a trade ; or when they support usury 
laws, an irredeemable paper currency, and extravagant appro- 
priations by the government for public works — really strike a 
blow at the comfort and prosperity of the class which labors 
for wages. 

180, In several following subdivisions I shall try to make 
pln'iD to jon how interference with the free use, circulation, 
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jraioiu to the non-capitalist class — to thoao who labor for 
wages — and to whose advants^ it is to be able to accumulate 
a surplus, and to become, by tbeir honest labor, capitaliata 
themselves. For I remind yon again that a " capitalist" ia not 
necessarily a man of ffreal wealth. The carpenter who owns 
his chest of tools is to that extent a capitalist ; he has a suv- 
plus, which he can sell or rent out. The Liverpool match- 
boy, who called himaolf & " timber-merchant on a small Bcate," 
was not so far wrong : he had goods to sell ; and if he owned 
the matches, he was also a capitalist — to that extent. 
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181. If you have any kind of surplus property or capital, 
you may hide it, lite a miser ; or you may use it yourself in 
enterprises where it enables you to employ the labor of others, 
for which you pay them wages ; or yon may let some one else 
use it 

182. If you part with yoar property permanently, or sell it, 
you expect to get for it an equivalent, in money or some other 
kind of property. If you part with it temporarily, or lend it 
to another, you reasonably demand an equivalent to repay you 
for the temporary deprivation of its use or enjoyment Thus, 
if yoQ lend or let your house or farm or money, you require 
and receive rent — the rent of money being called interest 

183. The rent which you would be willing to pay for a 
two-story frame house depends on its situation, the purpose 
for which you can nse it, and the number of persons who 
would like to occupy it. For if it were even very valuable, 
but to you only, and valueless to every one else, it ia clear that 
I, the owner, could not demand a high rental, becaasc you 
would refuae to give it. Nor would it be unjust in you to 
offer ouly a low rental, because, in such a case, if tW Uo>jsfc v^ 

bJe to yon aJono, tliat proves t\\a.t\\, w ■^oxn 5^\,"$wa.'-^ 
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dustry, your labor and talent, or your aclf-donial, and not tlio 
intrinsic vatuo of the house, which are under tlic circumstances 
to give it value. 

184. Not only does the rental value of the house depend on 
its situation, but it is likely to vary from year to year, as sim- 
ilar houses are more or less abundant, or as there arc moro or 
fewer purposes for which they can be used. 

186. If, now. Congress or a state Legislature should enact 
a law prescribing that all two-story frame houses tliroughout 
a state or the United States should be rented for no more than 
fifty dollars per annum, this would evidently be a ridiculous, 
and moreover an unjust regulation, for such a house may be 
five times us desirable in one situation as in another — that is 
to say, five times as valuable to you, who want to hire its use 
of me. 

186. But take notice that while such a law might tempora- 
rily and in the first instance benefit a part of the poorer peo- 
ple — for whose advantage demagogues would cry out for its 
adoption — it would presently and permanently injure them; 
for, first, it would at once put a stop to the building of such 
Louses, whereby mechanics would be thrown out of employ- 
ment ; second, it would incommode the poorer people, by 
lessoning the number of houses in proportion to occupants, 
and confining them therefore to narrower quarters ; and, third, 
capital, thus menaced and oppressed, would take alarm, and be 
rapidly removed to countries where the people were not silly 
enough, and demagogues not powerful enough, to enforce such 
arbitrary regulations. And while not merely the capital which 
was originally intended to bo invested in two-story frame 
houses, but much other capital, would thus disappear, and all 
enterprises supporting labor would bo checked, the owners of 
two-story frame houses, who would actually lose, would in 
their turn be so much less able to employ labor. Thus, for 
the temporary gain of a small part of the people — the occu- 
piers of two-story frame houses already built — the whole ht- 
b&ring popalatioti, the mass of the people, would bo aeriou^ 
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187. It IB therefore clearly to the general advantage that 
the house-owner sliall be allowed to make such arrangenientB 
with his tenants as to rent as aball bo mutually agreeable to 

18B. But a two-story frame house is the equivalent of mon- 

money was expended to build it ; and what is truB of the 

ie is equally true of the money. If you borrow my house, 

to use it, and I exact payment for this use, and graduate 

payment according to the demand for it, just as you agree to 

pay according to its value to you. If you bon'ow of mo a 

"'louSand dollars, it is equally to use it : you may want to 

lid with this sum a two-story frame house. Clearly the law 

jht not to interfere either to compel you to pay more or 

me to receive less than wc can mutually agree shall be a fair 

rental or interest for the money. 

189, Obviously no Legislature can tell beforehand what I 
ought to pay or yon to receive as rent for your money any 

than for your house, because it can not take into account 

the various and varying cireumstances of each case. It is 

as ridiculous, nnjuat, and injurious to the mass of the peo- 

to prohibit men from paying more than seven per cent, for 

mey as to declare that they shall pay no more than fifty 

rUars a year rent for a two-story frame house, 

190, For in the one case, as in the other, capital, arbitrarily 
fered with, seeks other uses, and flics away to freer re- 

each case to the injury of the non-capilalut claag, be- 
ise the wages fund is lessened if capital is diminished. 

191, In practical effect, as money is a form of capital easily 
icealed, a usury law works in this way : Some capital ia 
it away to places where no such law prevails, as from New 
«k to our Western States ; some remmna, the owners pre- 

to keep it near at hand, and of this a part is invested 

Becurities, such as railway bonds, and thus also substantially 

to enterprises in other states ; and for that which is actu- 

lent out at homo, the borrower is obliged to pay apremi- 

down on receiving the loan, which really w» 
he p.ivi>. and raises it in a nianTici wwfito&.'j^?*. ^.!l^i■aa-^ 






cause it obliges Tiim to pay a considerable sum down, of wliicb 
he entirely loses the use, and on which lie gets no interest. 
Moreover, where usury laws prevail and arc enforced, borrow- 
ers have generally to fee aa agent or middle-man, who receives 
the preminni, in order to save the lender harmless against the 
law. Thus not only do usury laws make capital loss abun- 
dant — and of course enterprises and wages less in the same 
measure — but the borrower himself is usually injured by hav- 
ing to pay premiums graduated upon his individual necessities, 
and not upon the general demand for money, 

192. On the other hand, many of the Western States will 
show you the advantage, not merely to a country, but to the 
individual laboring man, of letting borrower and lender arrange 
their own terms. These states were rapidly built up on bor- 
rowed capital, which they drew from the East by the ofEer of 
high rates of iuterest. Cultivating a rich soil, and settled on 
cheap lands, the Western farmers could afford to pay high 
rates of interest, because their returns were very great. An 
Indiana farmer twenty years ago could well afford to give 
twenty per cent, for money, because if he n-wd it to buy Con- 
gress land and plant com, his first crop often paid for his 
whole investment, " If I can make thirty per cent., why 
should I hesitate to pay fifteen J" smd a sensible Western 
farmer to mo only a few years ago. Obviously he was right ; 
and a law prohibiting him from paying more than seven would 
have been an injury to him and to hundreds of others like him 
— namely, laboring men without capital, but able to make ex- 
traordinary gMns by their labor if only they oonld borrow a 
little capital. It would have injured them, because they could 
have borrowed no money at a low rate. Take, for instance, a 
laboring man who, by saving liis wages, was able to buy one 
hundred and sixty acres of Congress land, but must borrow 
the means to plant his crop and harvest it. He couM aSord 
to pay a high rate of interest ; he could not afford to let his 
land lie idle. /( was the poor man who wa^ benefited bij the 
jMnffei" to borrow, of which a vmry law would have deprived 
Sy ie^in^ money out of the staU. 



193. It ia sometimoa said tliat high interest eats up the poor. 
But plainly it ia only tho improvident or speculative poor who 
BiifEcr. Oa tho contrary, it ought to be siud that natural rates 
of interest will make men more pmdent in entering upon new 
enterprises; for they will more accurately count the cost, and 
will bo less apt to expose thcraaelves to vicissitudes and 
chances. Many a man borrows at seven per cent., and pays a 
premium mating his interest equal to ten or twelve, who 
wonJd hesitate to borrow at ten or twelve per cent, outright, 

194. Bear in mind, then, that usury laws are injurious chiefly 
to those who labor for wages, by lessening the w^s fund of 
the country, and by disabling them from borrowing sums by 
the help of which they might, with enei^ and prudence, be- 
come capitahsts in their turn, and achieve independence. 

195. You see, therefore, how short-sighted is the policy of 
those who oppose the repeal of usury laws in tho states, and 
liave orcn demanded that Congress ehall enact such a law to 
apply to the whole United States. 



I OV BA2^KS, BANKING, AND CREDIT. 

196. If I have a thousand dollars which I shall need to use 
three months from now, but do not need in the mean time, it 
would be an advantage to me to be able to lend it out at in- 
terest for three months. But it might happen that you want- 
ed to use a thousand dollars for three months and no more; 
and it would be an advantage to yon to be able to borrow, not 
for a year or a longer term, but for three months only. If we 
two could know of each other's wants at the right time, both 
of us would be benefited; and not we two only, hut also all 
whom our joint arrangement enabled you to employ with my 
thousand dollars, and me with the interest I received of you. 

197. In every civilized community there are dail-j 'wsoAro&si, 
z rather hnndrcds of thousanilti, o! R\\d\ mstiKiccft-, waft-^a^K^ 
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are estalilialied to enable the borrower and lender to be qnick- 
]y accommodated. Experience has shown that the demand of 
lendera can bo foretold, depending, as it does, upon businesa 
tranBactions arising out of commerce, manufacturea, and agri- 
culture, which have their regular periods. A banker, there- 
fore, acta upon hia knowledge of the laws of commerce and 
the laws of nature, which tell liim that money realized by one 
set of transactions may be safely loaned to persona engaged in 
another set, to be returned in time to bo nsed for a third, and 
so on. You can aee, for instance, that a miller, having sold 
his flour, can lend his money to a farmer, who wants to plant 
his crop ; provided that at ban-eat the farmer, who will then 
sell hia crop, will return the loan to the miller. The store- 
keeper, with whom laborers spend their wages for the necessa- 
ries of life, receives meantime money, which he may lend to 
the miller in caao he shonld want to repair hia machineiy. 

198. A bank is an association to facilitate auch loans, and 
its interests are therefore harmonious with those of the whole 
community, and especially with thoae of the class who work 
for wages ; becauao the less capital lies idle, the more will be at 
the disposal of those who want to employ labor and pay wages, 

199. A bank ia in fact on association for the safe-keeping 
and the loaning of money. It becomes responsible to ua for 
the money we deposit with it ; allows us to draw checks at will 
against our deposits; in some cases pays us a low rate of in- 
terest on the sums we leave with it ; and makes its profit by 
lending at higher rates. As it ia responsible to us for our 
money, it muat lend on good security only, and nmst know the 
character as well as the circumstances of borrowers; and as it 
muat return ua our money at any timo, and without previoua 
notice, ita managers can lend only at sliort dates, or " on call " 

that ia, to be repaid by the borrower after a short interval, 
on demand. And it is to the banker's interest not only to 
make as many loans as possible, but to make them prudently, 
to competent men on good security ; for ho has capital of hia 
n at stake, and if ho should fml to pay his depoaitors on de- 
d. thoy TToiiJd cloae his banV 'Atii sdic \\\s vTo-^uttY. 
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200. Thus joii Koe that a bant la a means for the 
al use of capita] ; and every economy of this kind makes more 
abuodant the fund out of n'hich wages arc paid, and thus ae- 
cures a greater nmge and amount of eroployment to those who 
work for wages. 

201. What is thus true of banks is, of coarse, equally true 
of credit in general. If a mechanic, on the strength of his 
good name &nd of his chest of tools, can borrow a hundred 
dollars for a year or for a term of years, and if he has a profita- 
ble use for the money, evidently he is benefited by the credit 
he has. He may use it to pay the wages of men ho employs ; 
and with the help of a small loan may in time achieve real in- 
dependence. And if, after baring accumulated property, his 
cliaracter and property secnrc him credit for ten thousand dol- 
lars, and enable him to employ fifty or a hundred mou, still 
that credit would be a benefit not only to him, but to all whom 
by its help he was able to employ for wages. 

202. Tkvi rredit i« useful to the poor, and not merely to the 
rick ; and to the many, and not only to the individuah who 
have or use it. 

203. But it may be misused ; as if I should borrow money 
to be used in an cnte^p^iB<^, as a mill, which was nnprofitablc. 
Here my laborers would still receive the money in wages. I 
should lose that ; but they and the mass of laborers also would 
lose, secondarily, because the capital sunk or lost in the un- 
profitable mOl wonld be dead ; it would never more be avai!- 

ile for wf^s or consumption ; it could not increase, and 
Id produce no profits available for wages ; and by every 
ih loss of capital, the whole commimity, including, as yon 
" ily see, the laborers for wages — the non-capitalists as well 
capitalists — are the poorer. Thus when a had law 
tempts or forces capital into naturally unprofitable industries, 
this is a loss to the mass of the laborers as ^ell as to the 
of the capital. 

204. In many cases, indeed, the individual capitalist prudent- 
himself from loss, by insurance. Tlw& ^Wo. ^^ ■«;!&. 

h bnmed down, or swe^l aww^ 'Vi'5 a\)T^'s^ ' 
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the owners may receive ita fiill value from an insurance com- 
pauy ; they may use this moiiey to rebuiid their faotory, and 
thus give temporary employment to a large number of men ; 
and to a superficial view the loss might appear a gain. But 
you must see that, first, the operatives stand idle while the 
mill is rebuilding : or if they seek employment elsewhere, do 
a) at a loss to themselves by the cost of removal, and at a loss 
to others of their own class by increasing the supply of thoir 
tind of labor at the very time that the demand is diminiahed ; 
and, second, the old mill rebuilt will only give employment to 
ita former operatives, while if the mill had not been destroyed, 
the capital used in rebuilding it would have been available for 
B new mill or other enterprise, which would have given em- 
ployment to an additional number of hands. 

205. Tims you see that destruction of capital worts to the 
injury of the non-capitalist class; and that the Chicago fire, 
though it gave employment for a time to a multitude of car- 
penters, mBsons, bricklayers, and others, and caused an artificial 
and seeming prosperity in tliat place, was a loss to the mass of 
our population, because in fact it lessened the capital, snrplns, 
or wealth of the country, and thereby impaired the means of 
gii-ing employment all over the land. The Boston and Chi- 
cago fires were followed by a general stagnation in business 
all over the country, because capital which would have been 
used in -other enterprises and expenditures, and consequently 
in the payment of wages for other and new production, was 
concentrated in Boston and Chicago, and used to repair wastB 
and losses; to replace what had been destroyed. 

206. But an unprofitable enterprise is just as much a de- 
struction of capital as a fire ; and if I should hire you for a 
year to carry bricks from one side of a road to the other and 
back, though you might in the mean time live from your 
wages, I should have sunk my capital, and the mass of the la- 
borers in the community would have suffered a loss, because 
there would be less capitjil out of which to pay wages. 

£07. Thus yon sec that credit, which is only capital ii 
wrsiape, can not be nusiiBedmlL\\ou\,™S.\i;\An^*\oi*,(i 



Aole community, and especiaUy on tbo laborers for wages. 
I'Aud you Bee how foolUh are the people who would like to have 
F the govemnient borrow vast sums of money to bo expended in 
what are called " public works," of doubtful and certainly not 
established utthty; for if it were certain that a new canal or 
railroad or other so-called " improvement " would be profitable, 
private capital would quickly create it The plea m that such 
projects would give employment to great numbers of men. 
But if they are employed in unprofitable enterprises, they and 

I the mass of laborers are in the end injured by the loss of capi- 
tal, which involves a decreased fund out of which wages may 
be paid. 
; 
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money on deposit, and lending it out 

their proper and legitimate business, banka 

3 notes or bills of their own. 

a peculiarly profitable business ; for a bank-bill 

bears no interest; it is liable to be destroyed by fire or water; 

it is likely to remain out for a considerable period — indeed, ia- 

su6-banka often take pains to cause their bills to be circulated 

at a great distance from the bank in order to keep them oat 

the longer ; and, finally, as the bank-bill becomes a medium of 

exebangc, the people are in a manner compelled to accept it. 

But if a bank fails, the laborers for wages, the non-capitaliate, 

to suffer most of the loss which occurs from the de- 

,prociation of the bills. A bank note or bill has therefore 

.Aorae of the features of a forced loan by the bank from the 

pnblic. 

210. In the United States we have been so long accustomed 

see the issue of bills made the most conspicuous business 

a bank, that in the common apprehension a. bnnt is synon- 

th a paper-mill, a machine to create shin-plustcra^ w/A 

id specie jiavmcnta wVctictct,^-^ ^mji'Cwi'! 
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credit and iiiiprudi?iit loans, it haa helped to create a eommcr 
cial revulsion. 

211. I want you, therefore, to fix in your mind the fact that 
the isaiie of bills is not a necessary, and hardly a Ic^timatc 
part of the hanking businesa ; that the raost solid and also the 
most profitable banha in the world do not issue notes at all ; 
and that bank-notes, though a convenience, are not absolutely 
necessary to any people. California, for instance, bad in 1873 
a number of remartabiy solid, nso£ul, and profitable banks, but 
it had only two banks of issue ; and as it might Lave had 
many more, their absence is a proof that they were not needed. 

212. A bank-note is bo( money ; on Ike contrary, it is only 
a promise to pay money. It is one of several kinds of promises 
to pay ; and differs from the others mainly in these particulars 
— that it bears no interest, and thai the holder haa no security 
ID his own hands, 

213. If yon have in your pocket a twenty-dollar gold-piece, 
you have actually in your possession that much value. But if 
you have in your pocket a bank-note for twenty dollars, you 
have only a certificate that a bank, which may bo a thousand 
miles distant, and of whose managers you know nothing, has 
your twenty dollars. 

214. Now, if you wished to carry about with you two or 
three hundred, or even one hundred dollars, it would obriously 
bo more convenient to carry bank-notes to that amount than 
money ; for the paper bills are lighter than coin, and more 
easily concealed from thieves. 

215. This convenience of carriage and concealment is the 
only excuse for the esistence of bank-bills, and it is a sufficient 
excuse where men need to carry about considerable sums. 
But a laboring man, whose whole wages for a week amount per- 
haps to less than twenty dollars, and who pays out the greater 
part of this sum at once for subsistence, is not inconvenienced 
by the weight of his money. He does not need bank-bills; 
and there is no need for small bills to accommodate him. 

^^^ SmaJI hDls, ot iena denominations than five dollars, are in some ^^| 
^^^jSBHfcct'i H ronrcnwnco ; hut their use dnvi.'a ccin oul. ol >^vR8|m^^^H 
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ition, and so does an injury, in fi tirao of commercial panic, 
by helping to cripple the banks. Moreover, the poor, who are 
Dsually tlie holders of small bills, in a time of bank failures are 
e to suffer loaa from such bills ; and it is not fair that they 
should be thus exposed. 

216. For these reasons the issne of bank-bills for khius smaller 
tban five dollars ought to be totally jtrohtbited. 

217. A bank-note, being only a certificate that the bank Jias 
tbe bill-holder's money, may be accepted as a public conven- 
ience, if the public is willing ; but as every man has a right to 

n property at all times, it is clear that the bank has no 
right to refuse me money — which is mine — whenever I present 
ita bill. You may for your oivn convenience ullow the bank 
to keep your twenty-dollar gold-piece ; but you ought to hare 
the power to call the money back into your oirn possession at 
I any lime; for if you could not do that, yon would keep your 
money and refuse the bill. 

218. Ilence bank-notes csn not be made a legal tender, be- 
cause they are not money, but only the certificates showing that 
somebody else has your money ; and they ought always to be 
redeemable at will in coin, which alone is money. 

219. When a bank issues notes or bills, its object is to gnin 
money by borrowiog without interest, of the general public. 
If it issues one hundred thousand dollars in hills, that implies 

} that it holds one hundred thousand dollara in money in ita 

\ vaults or till, ready to redeem these bills. In practice, however, 

) banks do not keep so much money idle ; they keep on hand 

only such a smaller sura aa general experience has shown to be 

I usually sufficient for redemption. But esperienco haa also 

I shown that all bankers are not prudent or wise ; and hence 

e government now rightly requires that a hank, before it is- 

B bills or notes, shall deposit a sum in property at all times 

dily convertible into coin, which shall be held for the rc- 

1 of the bills. United States bonds, which are tho 

it seonrity we have, and most readily convertible into money, 

fi naed for this purpose. 
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BelvcH to the businoss of receiving deposits and making leant 
the government Las no rigbt to interfere — any more than it 
does with the business of a merchant, farmer, or shopteepei 
For I have no more right to expect the government to care for 
the safe-keeping of my money than of my goods in store, my 
Louse, or other property. 

231. Banks of issue, however, stand in a different category. 
Tboy exercise a power over the public so great and so ILiiblo 
to abuse, in the privilege granted them to issue non-intereat- 
bearing notes, without security in the holdere' hands, things 
which take the place of money, that the people have a right 
to demand that such issues ehall be made only under rigid 
checks. 

223. It is proper, therefore, that the government shall require 
the deposit of United States bonds to an amount greater than 
the amount of bills issued. Should the bank fail, these bonds 
would be sold by the government, and out of the proceeds the 
bill-holders would be paid first. Under tlus, which is called 
the National Banking System, the bill-holders arc secure against 
loss by failure of the lank ; and there is no doubt tliat this 
system is more secure, and of greater public convenience than 
any system of state banks. It was first applied by the Stat« 
of New York to its own banks ; and Secretary Chase, seeing 
its merits, applied it to the whole country. 

223, With this ought to go a law rigidly requiring the banks 
at all tiroes to redeem their bills in money ; and pro\iding for 
the instant forfeit of a bank's charter the moment it refuses 
this, its primary duty. "Unfortunately, hitherto in this country 
banks have been allowed to suspend specie payments in every 
groat commercial panic ; and a& they long ago learned to count 
upon this, they were induced, by the security of exemption 
from punishment, to make imprudent loans, and for their own 
gains to help on the coming crisis. 

234. But with a sufficient deposit of bonds in the Treasury, 

a prohibition against small bills, and rigid punishment for a 

saspension of specie pajTnents, there is no sound reason why 

V ong tp/io desirM should not fee allowed lo set up a. tHu^^<) * 
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in any part of the countrr. If tbey become too numcr- 
tliey will cease to be profitable, for tlie bills will be sent 
for redemption too constantiy, and tbo superfluous banks 
wind up their affdre. 
226. You will see by this the folly of the debates in Con- 
gress about regulating the number of banks of issue, and their 
■distribution over the country-— as though, when national bank- 
.bills circuJato with eqnal credit in every part of the United 
States, it could make any difference where the banks happened 
to be placed, 

J, Also you will see the ignorance of those who cry out 
let national banks as monopolies, makiiig huge profits out 
people. That this is the rankest of follies wUl be plain 
to you if you remember that a bank-note is used only as a con- 
venience by the people ; and that, under proper regulations 
promptly enforced, banks of issue are a real and important con- 
; while banks of deposit and credit are, as you have 
1, of the greatest and moat positive advantage to llio mass 
laborers for wages. 

If those who oppose bfinks would demand a resump- 

111 of specie payinents by the banks, they would do the conn' 

a real and very great service ; but instead of that they cry 

for " more greenbacks," about which I will nest proceed to tell 

you something. But I must first explain to you that, under 

the present currency system, the national banks are obliged by 

law to redeem their notes, not in money, but in greenbacks; 

which means that they exchange their own for the govern- 

lent's irredeemable promise to pay money. If two wrongs 

made a right, this plan might have some merit. It would 

better, because simpler, to absolve the banks from redemp- 

m of any kind for a specified time ; and thus separate their 

.rrency from that of the government. Then they would at 

it prepare themselves for resumption, which now they do 

At present every attempt to withdraw greenbacks from 

lUiation — the first duly of the government, if it is honest — 

itens and alarms the banks, who see the power of redcftm- 

notes lessened, and tketiiaeVfes ta.'ua&'j 
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Mid llins, wliile we keep up tho absurd farce of making the 
banks redeem their notes in greenbacks — which means only 
that we exchange one irredeemable promise to pay for another 
-r-we force tliem to oppose with all their strength all attempts 
by the government to redeem and withdraw its greenbacks; 
and in fact oblige the banks to lend their countenance, openly 
or Bceretly, to every movement for "more greenbacks." For 
obviously, if the issue of these government notes could be 
doubled, the banks would find it easier and cheaper to redeem 
their notes in thcra. 



XXV. 

OF "MORE GREENBACKS." 

228, A Greenback ia a non-intcrest-bearing promise to pay 
money, issued by the government, and for whose redemption 
the holder has no security in his own hands. It is, so far, pre- 
cisely like a bank-note ; but it has two features which make it 
differ from a common bank-note : you can not sue the issuer 
of the note — the government, namely — and that has used its 
power to make it a legal tender. A bank-note, as you saw a 
while hack, has some of the features of a forced loan ; the 
greenback has all — it ia a forced loan. If I should compel 
yon to give me your dollars in exchange for a piece of paper 
on which I had written simply "10 U " so much, that would 
bo a forced loan — you wonld probably call it a robbery; and 
that is precisely what the government did when it issued ir- 
redeemable promises to pay, and made them a legal tender. 

229. If a banker issues one hundred thousand dollars in 
hills, that is evidence that he is the owner of one hundred 
thousand dollars in money or other property, which — or, more 
eorrectly, one hundred and ten thousand dollars — he has de- 
posited in the Trciisury as security that ho will redeem his 

D demand. 
v330. It now a (laiikcr were to set-up a. c\Mm in w 
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■Jumdred thousand dollars in billa, on ike plea thai he hid no 
f money or property at all with which to redeem them, he would 
wjbe rightly thooght msane; and if he persisted ia such an ah- 
T Bardily, lie would be sent by his friends to the lunatic asyluoL 
I If he should demand, besides, that these bills which he desires 
^ue should he declared a legal tender, no doubt he vould 
I be pat into a strail^jacket, or sent to the incurable ward, and 
I the lowest attendant in the asylum would laugh at him as an 
[ absurd creature. 

231. But this ia precisely what the government does in 
■ Hssuing greenbacks. It issues promises to pay, on the plea thai 
Vit hag no money; and it makes them a legal tender because 
Jthey are not good. For if they were good, it would not need 
i to accept tliem, which is the only object of tho 
il-tender clause ; and if the government had money, it could 
JO cxcase or occasion for issuing notes, 
I. For you must not forget, what was shown you under 
Wthe head of Taxes, that a govcmnient can earn or create noth- 
kiog; it is not a producer. Again, you saw, under the head 
C>of Money, that when the government coins money it does not 
■■create gold or silver ; nor docs it add to their value by coining 
Ii&om ; it does not even own the metal it coins; but only, for 
r.tho general convenience, stamps your or ray or John Smith's 
gold with ita certificate that each piece contains a specified 
quantity of the metal, 

233, This service plainly gives it no right to declare any 
thing else money ; but if it did, it would be you or I or John 

LSmith, and not tho government itself, who would have the 
I'srigbt to carry iron or paper to the mint to be stamped. 

234, Nor does its authority to declare the gold it stamps a 
legal tender give it power to make any thing — even gold — a 
legal tender for more than its actual and real value. For in 
all tMs it creates nothing : it only exorcises a power delegated 

t for the general conycnienco, to male public declaration 
a valwe already existing. 
iS. Let me repeat to you once more that a government 
p,ereate value in any ■wkj ox % 
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none of the tilings out of which, wc have seen before, value 
grows : il yjnther produces, nor exchanges, nor saves ; it only 
expends or destroys whatever is given to it by society. It is, 
in fact, like a panper ; for, like a pauper, il exists by the eon- 
tributions of others ; and as it caa have no surplus, but neces- 
sarily lives from hand to mouth, and by the labor of othera, a 
pauper might as well put out demand notes as a government ; 
for the bills of each would represent, not existing values, but 
values destroyed and extinct, and therefore not values at all, but 
ttolkiitff. If you will reflect that in order to call in and redeem 
tUc greenbacks the government would have to first raise money 
by taxes — or by what is in the long mn the same thing, by 
aales of bonds— you will see that the greenback is wmply a 
certificate that the government bas actually spent and destroy- 
ed that much property ; and that, as before said, it represents, 
not value existing, hut value extinct, which is nothing. 

236. You will see by this the extraordinary hallucination of 
those people who cry out for " more greenbacks." In a time 
of war, when the espenditurea of the government enormously 
exceeded the largest sum it could raise from taxes, it was au- 
thorized to borrow money. It borrowed many hundreds of 
millions, upon bonds, or obligations promiaing to repay the 
lenders at a certain time, with interest at a stipulated rate. This 
was perfectly legitimate and honest. But, by a singular blun- 
der, the government also chose to borrow money by a forced 
loan from its citizens, for which it gave, not interest-bearing 
bonds, but notes promising to pay, but neither stipulating time 
of repayment nor granting interest for the use of the money. 
Such a note made by an individual woiild be void ; made by 
the government, it was tolerated, on the express ground that 
the government needed vast suras for its current expenditures, 
and must get money where and in whatever way it could. 

237. But circumstances have changed. The taxes now 
equal the expenditures, and there is an annual surplus even. 
IIow then can we have " filore greenbacks !" On what ex- 

what way, for what purpose, can the government 
\OBej f What shall it do "w'lV^i t\ie r 
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6 " more greenbacks V The " more greenback " 

people seem to bave perceived, tbis dilemma, and to meet it 

they bave begun to urge a great Rystem of " public works " 

■ — canals, railroads, and otber costly improvements. But if 

1 are to run in debt for tbeae, surely it is better to do so 

nestiy, by selling our bonds, tban disbonestly, by increasing 

} amount of a forced loan wbicb ought long ago to have 

Ben paid out of the siu'plus revenue, iuetcad of retleeimng 

'is not yet due. 



XXVI. 

OF COMMERCE. 



). You have seen, under the bead of Property, that the 
rplua, or that part of bis product not needed by tbe pro- 
r for his own consumption, hat no real value, and can 
t become wealth or capital unless he can exchange it for 
•mething else. 

I. It is not less true that the value of the surplus grows 
H the precise measure in whick tkefaciUiy of exchanging it is 
nereased. 
240. The Nebraska farmer, nnabic to get bis com to mar- 
a forced to bum it as fuel ; and no matter bow rich bis 
or how groat bis crop, tbe snrplus on his hands is after 
II worth only so much wood. If bo could send it to Chica- 
), it would be worth a good deal more than so much fuel. 
' e could as cheaply send it to New York as to Chicago, it 
1(1 bring him a still greater price ; and its valnc to him 
froiild be increased with every market be could touch. When 
I was a boy, Ohio liad no railroads, and tbe farmers near Cin- 
cinnati used to sell eggs in that market for three cents a 
I, because that was their only market. Eailroads have 
y increa'ied for tbcm the facility of exchanging eggs, 
/ now get even in Cincinnati probably at least five 
B ■» maob as foimerly. Yoa can. ftea ttiB.1 'OsiiCT jgfoa i.'^a^ 
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great advantage simply by increased fiicUity of cxchang^ 
Railroads liave extended their market for eelling eggs. 

241. Nor is this increased facility of excbanging eggs foi 
other products a benefit to tlie farmer alono ; for if formerly, 
for lack of cheap transportation, eggs were very cheap in 
Cincinnati, they were very dear in many other places. To 
facilitate the exchange only equalized the prices, and thus in- 
creased the comfort of the mass of consniDers, and also the 
wealth of the mass of producers. For if eggs were any 
where Tery dear, that is a proof that they were scarce there; 
and facility of exchange created abundance where before was 
scarcity, 

242. Pray fix in your mind therefore this fundamental 
truth, that every impediment to the exchange of products 
is an injury ; and that every removal of such an impediment 
is a benefit, because it increases the reteards of tfie maw of 
producers, and the abundance, and hence the comfort and hap- 
piness of the mass of consumers. 

243. Hence the satisfaction with which people welcome 
rwlroads ; the benefit of steamboats, steamships, bridges, and 
all other means by which we decrease the cost of transporta- 
tion. For you can see that if a farmer can send hia e^s to 
only one place, Cincinnati, where men want to buy eggs, he 
can not hope to get as much for them as if he could — with 
cheap transportation — send them to any one of a'dozen cities. 
And as he would send his eggs only to places where they 
would bring a higher price — where therefore e^s were scarco 
— cheap transportation, by creating abundance in those places, 
would benefit consumers there. 

244. Commerce means the exchange of products. If I 
have more hides than I need, and you have more clothing 
than you need, and if I want clothing and you hides, it is 
plain that we shali make an exchange of our surpluses if we 
can got together and agree upon a price. It is clear, too, 
that we shall both benefit hy such an exchange, because when 
it is made, each of us will have less of the articles -which hi 

^miiinoi use, aa^ more of thm vHaaK hit vtanted. 




345. MoreoTcr, you can Ree tbat it would be an advantage 
to you, hai-ing clothing to eschangc for hides, if you could 
jmd, not me alone, but a hundred others, with surplus hides to 
esehange for clothing, because you would hopo thus to get 
more hides for your clothing. It would be an equal advua- 
tage for me if I were the only possessor of hides within the 
reach of a hundred men having clothing to exchange. But, 
evidently, all the owners of surplus hides would be benefited 
if they could como in conLict with all the possessora of sur- 
plus clothing — because thua the market of all would be broad- 
ened, and the price would be equalized for the mass. 

246. Thus you sec that unimpeded commerce is a benefit 
to the ma^ of producers ; and that every impediment pre- 
venting a part of the owners of surplus clothing from reach- 
ing a market of hides, while it may be an advantage to the 
few who do reach it, and who would thus have a monopoly, 
would bo an injury, first, to those who were prevented from 
reaching it ; but, eccond, and more important, to the whole 
of those who were anxious to exchange hides for clothing. 
M7. Every impediment to free exchange, Iherefore, whetker 
.iKral or arlificial, is an injury/ to /lie mass of consumers — 
are the whole people. 

8. Nevertheless, every act of exchange which takes place, 
where a close monopoly exists on one side, or in regard 
ue product, is still an unmixed benefit, for it increases 
idance and comfort, though in a less measure than if the 
mopoly did not impede free exchange ; and thus it would 
be wrong to say that men, under any circum stances, become 
poorer by voluntary exchange. It is, however, quite eortmn 
that capital inereages/ar more aloteli/ where impedimenta exist 
free exchange of surplus products, 

10. Impediments to the exchange of produota are either 

ral or artificial. The natural obstacles are very numerous, 

int may be comprised under the general bead of distance. 

A river is a serious impediment to commerce, until it is 

bridged or a, ferry-boat crosses it ; an ocean is a ^ccoate^ v»- 

be overcome orAy mfti^JaaVA'^ ^A^im^^. . 
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Differences in language and liabits are natural impedimenta 
Providence, wliich placed natural impediments in the way of 
tlie eschango of products, gave to difEerent and distant parts 
of tlie earth different cliraatcB, soils, and capacities for pro- 
duction, so that what is produced in one country is needed 
in many others ; and every part of tJie earth is fitted to 
produce something which is desired by the people of other 
parts. 

250. You will quickly see the wisdom of the Creator in 
this, for it compels mankind to intercourse with each other ; 
and commerce is thus one of the main agents in spreading 
civilization over the world, in bringing men and nations to- 
gether in a humane and brotherly spirit ; in subduing bar- 
barism, preserving the peace, and in increasing constantly 
the area over which industry and self-denial arc rewarded, 
property is made secure, and civilization becomes possible- 
SSI. Imagine a nation which was so favored by climat« 
and soil that it conld and did produce within its bounds all 
and every thing that its members required, and you will see 
that such a nation would soon cease to have any influence 
upon the outer world — for good at least ; it would become 
selfish ; would scorn, because it did not need, commerce ; 
would lose the immense advantage of intercourse with other 
nations ; and, having no such commerce or intercourse, would 
presently contract vices, such as ignorance, superstition, con- 
tempt of foreigners, and disregard of justice, which would de- 
grade its civilization. But imagine the earth divided among 
nations, each sufficient to itself, and you will sec Africa or 
Greenland reproduced all over the planet, 

2S3. Moreover, God, whose design in surrounding our lives 
with difficulties evidently was to force na to exercise ingenu- 
ity, course, persistence, patience, daring, and enterprise — all 
those which we call manly virtues — ^bad this in view also in 
impediments to intercourse between men in distant 
of the earth, but at the same time making such inter- 
?, for tho purpose of cxchan^ng products, absolutely 
to our comfort and 1u^cs\, 'h^^iwq^', sad. " 
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therefore, by the most powcrfnl raotivea, to over- 
npedhnenti he has created ; and making ua feel 
' ihe higher and the better, as well as the wealthier 
more comfortable beings, in the meamre that we do over- 
eome them. There is no doubt that the character of the 
whole Chinese nation has been degraded by their long-con- 
timied abstinence from foreign commerce, and their conse- 
quent seclusion from other nations. Had they during the 
many centuries of this seclusion been activdy engaged in 
foreign commerce, it is certaiD they would have been less 
it, less superstitious, more courageous and 
enterprising, and more truthful and just, than as a nation 
they now are. 

263. Artificial obstacles to exchange arise out of laws, which 
■■^ther prohibit eschange with foreigners entirely, as formerly 
^jn Japan, or lay a penalty on such exchange, as regards certain 
ijiroducta : this ia still done in many countrieB, among them 
)nr own, 
2B4. All such artificial restrictions are impolitic, injurious, 
■And, unless all commerce is prohibited, necessarily partial and 
in just. 
256. It is possible to imagine a nation like the Japanese de- 
mining for religious or other reasons to seclude themselves 
J entirely from the world; and therefore totally prohibiting 
r eommereial as well as other intercourse with foreigners, Iq 
\ such a case the whole people accept less abundance, and deny 
i comforts and lusuries which they can not them- 
l:aelTes produce. All are injured, all suffer loss and depriva- 
I'tion ; and if injustice ia done, it is by all to all. 

358. Bnt among civilized nations, like our own, the pro- 
Libitions and penalties on foreign exchange are nowhere of 
this character ; they are always partial — being laid only upon 
■ few articles ; and thus an essential injustice b done to those 
who would, if th«y were allowed, exchange their products for 
those articles which are forbidden them, or who must pay a 
penalty for such exchange. For icstanco, if I am a farmer, 
" snge my surplus w^caV W Ao'Oaw.'g,,''*."^. 
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injuatice to mc if the law forbids mo to make this exchange 
■wherever I may choose ; for, as we have seen, if hy any imped- 
iment it narrowi my market, it lowers my profit. I may be 
able to get more cloth for my wheat in Germany than in my 
own neighborhood : a law which makes mo pay a penalty for 
doing so is clearly partial and unjnst. Or I may he a hlack- 
amith, and prefer Swedish bars for my Lorae-shoes ; why 
ahould yon, who make American bars, uige a law to make me 
pay a penalty for my preference ? 

25'7, Fix in your mind that Commerce is not a swindlinff 
transaetion, but a purely beneficial operation; that every act 
of honest trade increases the happinegt and proxperity of all 
who are eoricemed in it; that when we two exchange products, 
each is the more comfortable and the better off for the ex- 
change — for each has given that which he wanted less for that 
which he wanted more. 

258. God, who placed natural obstacles in the way of free 
exchange, lias yet made it laudable and beneficial in us to use 
all our strength and inymmly in overcoming these impediments 
which he has placed in the way of the freest and widest es- 
change of commodities. 

259. When, therefore, human govemmenta interfere hy 
laws {which while they exist it is our duty la obey) to obstruct 
BQCh exchange, they arrogate to themselves authority greater 
than that assumed by the Creator, and do an injury, moral as 
woU as physical, to all who are subject to such laws. 

SGO. Property, as you have before seen, originates in three 
acts : labor, self-denial, and exchange. A law which should 
forbid men to labor, or limit their right to labor except in 
proscribed ways and hours, ought to he resisted by all sensible 
men as on unjust interference. A law which should limit the 
right of self-denial — or compel me to spend my accumulations 
as fast as I created them, would be no less nnjust and mon- 
strous. But a law which interferes with my right to exchange 
my surplus where I like is only more endurable to us because 
aecastoined to it. It does not difler in principle; and 
custom is in making na \oVc«i.i\t ol ■& ' 
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atre»lj see in the ease with which men Buhmit to tradeB-union 
regulations limiting the duration and ihc mnnncr of men's la- 
boring. 

it strange that the trados-uniona, who interfere 
■with the right of a man to labor when, where, or how be likes, 
the enactment of laws uuju»tly and in a partial man- 
ner impeding the exchange of products or commerce. Their 
course, in tbia respect, is lo^caL Thej abhor abundance, and 
make scarcity their god. 

262. The most magnificeut and conclusive example of tho 
benefits of nnobstruct«d commerce is afforded by our own 
country. The Constitution of the United States provides 
carefully for the moat entire and unobstructed freedom in the 
interchange of products over the greater and the most fertile 
part of the American continent, and among thirty-seven differ- 
ent political communities ; and no one doubts that it is to this 
absolute freedom of exchange, guarded with tho utmost jeal- 
ousy against every exaction and interference, that wo owe our 
wondMf ul advance in wealth, as well as in the ingenuity and 
intelligence of our peopio. Consider what must have been 
our condition had Virginia been allowed to lay restrictions and 
penalties on commercial intercourse with Pennsylvania, or New 
York to interfere with her citiirena when they sought to ex- 
change products with Massachusetts, or the North with tho 
South, or the East with the West, as was done under tho Con- 
federation. 

S63, Yet if any such interference is beneficial, it would aecm 
to be more necessary to protect the West against New En- 
gland than against Europe ; or the South against the North 
than against England and France. For, the plea for sncU in- 
terference being that it is necessary to enable the establishment 
of manufactures at home, and to maintain a high rate of wages, 
it is clear that Michigan or Gcoi^a manufactures, for instance, 
can be more easily undersold by Massachusetts or New York 
than by English or German manufacturers, who must carry 
thuir goods BO much further to market, and must also dtim 
materials from a greater iVAau^ft", kiA wft.'-KC^-' 
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Indiaoa or Missouri wonld feel t!io competition of hia 
Pennsylvaiiia or New Jersey rival far more keenly than that 
of an Englishman, who must send hia iron three thousand 
miles farther to market. Yet the Western and Southern 
manufacturers mate no complaint of such home competition. 

264. The Southern leaders were more logical They wished 
to destroy the Union because they imagined that thus they 
could set up homo manufactures in the Southern States ; and 
their attempt was really, and in many cases avowedly, a pro- 
tectionist mcasnrc ; an intentional and deliberate interference 
■with the free exchange of products. 

265. Ton must understand, however, that the people of tlio 
United States have long and deliberately conscnttid to a policy 
in regard to external commerce which I have shown yon to 
be injurious to the general welfare. No political party is yet 
united in demanding that the people shall be guaranteed the 
right of free exchange. Nor can it be doubted that the Con- 
gress has power to lay duties discriminating in favor of some 
branches of industry — and of course against others ; for it is 
the essence of such discrimination that it shah injure some in 
order to benefit others. This is one of the great battle-grounda 
of opinion in the United States ; and as many large individual 
interests are arranged in favor of such discrimination, and as 
the masses who are injured have not the means for as compact 
an organization as the few whom self-interest guides, it is 
probable that we shall sec protective tariffs for many years 
cumbering our statute-books, and lessening the general pros- 
perity, 

266. When the Constitution was adopted, most statesmen 
still believed that a country needed snoh interference with the 
free exchange of products, to enable the establishment of homo 
manufactures ; hence the power given to Congress to " regu- 

commerce," which undoubtedly means and has always 

been held to imply the power to interfere with exchange, not 

merely for purposes of revenue, but for the object of " proteet- 

/b^, " as it 19 called, home manufacturers. The first tariff or 

fe of external duties enacted by Coug^^.^^aii'^Ka i'&\<xbu 
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¥iew ; and though unjiist, partjal, and impolitic, there ia no 
doabt that Congress Ims the cDnstitutional right thus to de- 
range industry by partial laws. 

267. One plea on which protective tariffs, as such intcrfer- 

I are called, have been justified, is that thus only can we 

diversified industries. If this were true, it would really 

ijnstify the protectionist system — for diversified induBtriea are 

great benefit to a nation. But ia the next section I shall 

you that bo far from favoring a diversity of industries, 

;ppoteotive tariffs have really, in our country, discouraged and 

destroyed many small industries, and created a powerful and 

to the people irresistible tendency of both capital and labor 

toward a few great industries. 
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268. That nation or people ia happiest which has the most 
widely diversified industries ; because its members will be led 
inevitably to the exercise of great and varied ingenuity and 
enterprise, while at the same time capital, the fruit and re- 
ward of labor, will bo more equally distributed among the 
population tlian in a country where but a few industries are 
pursued. 

269. Take, for instance, a region devoted to grazing, or to 
the cultivation of cotton only, and you will find the mass of 
the people dull and subordinate, and the wealth in few 
bands. In like manner examine a. district devoted mmnly to 
the production of crude iron, coal, or cotton fabrics, and yon 
will find tlio mass of the people subordinate, in poor cireum- 
Btances, comparatively ignorant and unenterprising, and not 
ingenious, while the greater part of the wealth of the com- 
munity is concentrated in a few hands. 

270. Hut find a district where the people are on^w^'l' 
raoltitodc of small industries, and ■jow. mc sas^'w> Sv^i."^' 
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more equally dividpd, comfort more widely diffused, and the 
people more enterprising, intelligent, ingenious, and inde- 
pendent. 

271. To contrive a system of laws, therefore, whose tend- 
ency and effect would be to draw large numbers from the 
smaller induatrioa wliich they would naturally pursue, and 
concentrate their labors upon a single pursuit, would be to 
degrade tie character of such a population, by mating it less 
ingenions, enterprising, and independent than before ; and 
tlus the more if this single industry should be of a kind 
which required, in the mass of those engaged in it, but little 
skill or thought, and at the same time reqnired that much 
capital should be devoted to it. For in that case not only 
would the character of the people deteriorate, but wealth 
would more and more bo drawn away from the smalier in- 
dustries, and concentrated in the Jailer, and the mass of the 
people would become in time less prosperous and comfortable. 

272. Now this grave injury has been done to lai^e classes 
of our population by what is wrongly called the system of 
"Protection to Home Industry" which is simply an interfer- 
ecce with the right of free exchange. 

273. To comprehend how " Proteetire" laws, so called, de- 
grade home industry, and prevent diversity of industrios, I 
must first explain to you the natural progress of industry in 
any countr)' — that course which the Creator has laid out by 
what are called Natural Laws. 

274. When a now country begins to receive population, 
men being scarce and land abundant, it ia inevitable that wise 
men will turn to industries which require for their prosecu- 
tion the least amount of labor, because the rate of wages will 
bo high, laborers being few. Hence in our new territories 
grazing is at first a favorite and profitable occupation. As 
population increases, lands rise in price, and farming is begun ; 
and presently villages make their appearance, where black- 
smiths, carpenters, masons, wagon-makers, and shopkeepers 

gsiher, to supply the farmei-s' needs, and afford him for at 
3 part of bis surplus prodacta a nco,t ■ " 
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irplus rapidly increases in n new country ; as population 
continues to stream in, new industries are devised, iind the 
region which at first imported every thing except its meat 
becoinea mora and more Helf-sustaining ; for capita], intelli- 
gently directed, spies out the wants of the people and the 
natural resources and advantages of the land ; and it is not 
long before even some articles of manufacture begin to ho 
exported to neighboring districts, 

275, By this time roads and perhaps railroads have heen 
built, and, by lessening the cost of transportation and in- 
creasing production, the coat of living has been greatly 
cheapened; new enterprises no longer .offer such great re- 
wards as at first to capital, and the rate of interest has 
consequently fallen ; increasing population has lowered the 
rate of wages — without, however, necessarily lessening (he 
comfort of the laborers, for all prices are also less, as you 
have seen. Finally, there is a numerous class of hired labor- 
ers, whereas in the beginning almost every man was his own 
employer. At this stage what we call manufactures naturally 
arise. Capital, seeking new means of profitable employment, 
provides machinery, raw material, and wages, for the use of 
laborers also seeking new ways to earn a living. 

276. Thia is the natural course of a country's industries 
whore arbitrary and partial laws are not used to force both 
capital and labor out of the channels Nature has provided. 
In thia natural development the ingenuity and enterprise of 
the people have constant exercise ; capital is for a long time 
pretty equally diffused, because there will be a great and in- 
creasing diversity of small industries ; the character of the 
population will he high, its Independence great, and pros- 
perity will be general. The greater operations of industry, 
which require cstrcmc concentration of both capital and 
labor, will be long deferred, until at lust the coimtry's natural 
reaources arc fully explored, and the accumulation of wealth 
and the increase of population are both so groat as to lead 
naturally and safely to such employment for both, Tbo 

of development in audi a case V&\it> ^(j'si,\i\& 
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and there will lie no great crisi.s or panic, nor any marked 
lowering of tlie condition of tlie people. Their ingenuity 
and desire for prosperity would lead them to devise Dew in- 
diistrios and control new enterprises aa fast as capital aod 
labor offered to prosecute them ; and it is an important con- 
eideration that these new enterprises would grow naturally 
out of the conditions of the country, as to climate and pro- 
ductions, and the wants of the people. 

277. Unfortunately this natural and sound growth is not 
permitted. Different motives, among which are national 
pride, a desire for more showy production, the suhtle fallacy 
of a " homo market," so called, but mainly the greed for 
wealth and supremacy in individuals, unite to bring about 
the adoption of unjust and partial laws, enacted to favor 
some special branch of industry. These laws, under the be- 
guiling name of " Protection to Home Industry," lay heavy 
duties on a few foreign products, in order to enable those 
who produce these articles at home to charge a higher price 
for them, and to give them the command of the home mar- 
ket — which means only, as must be plain to you, to compel 
the mass of the people to buy of the favored individuals at a 
higher price than they could, but for these laws, buy for else- 
where ; in other words, to impede the free exchange of prod- 
ucts. 

8. For instance, Now England capitalists — ^helped, I be- 
lieve, originally by some Southern men — began to clamor for 
duties on foreign-made cotton goods ; and, contrary to the 
wish of the first promotera of cotton manufactures, a high 
duty was put on the importation of foreign calicoes, sheet- 
ings, aud other manufactures of cotton. 

279, Of course, a duty on the foreign product ia a bounty 
on the homo product. The home manufacturer raises his 
price to the price at which the foreigner can sell after he has 
the duty. A duty on calicoes, therefore, confessedly 
calico— the home as well as the foreign prodnct— 
than it would otherwise be ; and all who wear calico 
women and children m t\ie\Mi.i,*iHft.w4ft,^ 
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mnst pay more for their dresses, in order that the insignifi- 
cant numher engaged in making calicoes at home shall oliltiin 
their bounty. 

280. Now it has never been pretended that the people of 
New England were starving when a duty was l^d on cahcoes 
and other cotton goods. They were, according to all ac- 
eoimta, an estremely industrious and ingenious people, en- 
gaged in such a midtitudo of email enterprises that " Yankee 
Notions" was the generic name of a great class of small in- 
ventions and prodncts, all useful to mankind. Capital was 
widely dispersed in these petty industries, for which the char- 
acter of the country and its inhabitants was well fitted ; large 
fortunes were few, and not easily accumulated, but the aver- 
age of comfort, intelligence, and public spirit was uncommon- 
ly high. 

281. The effect of the protectirc duty was, Ist, by offering 
an nnnaturally high reward to eapitaj, to draw that away 
from a number of the smaller industries, and concentrate it 
in a few great buildings filled with costly machinery, 2d. To 
draw away a large part of the laboring pppulation from their 
petty industries and their country homes into large manu- 
facturing towns, and to employments which made them more 
dependent and less ingenious and self -helpful than before. 

282. The life of a tnill or factory operative being of a kind 
offering few hopes of advancement, and a smaller chance of 
" idependence than intelligent and enterprising people like 

submit to, the best class of the New England population 
itly withdrew from it, or never entered it ; but capital 
-then not superabundant in the country — having been di- 
id to manufacturing on a great scale by the " protective " 
duty, was made less abundant for small enterprises. The 
temptation of cheap and fertile lands then drew off the most 
enterprising popnlatlon to the Western States ; and the Yan- 
kee girls left the factories to fill the vacant places of those 
who had emigrated to tlie West. 

283. The manufacturers, to fill the gap, began systematic- 
ly to import foreigners, mostly ol a \'i'N ip^tt ftt. \s*^^ 
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gencc, and have continued to do tliis to the present time ; 
with, results evident to the country in a gradual but seriona 
deterioration in the character of the population, the corrup- 
tion of politics, the increase of vice, crime, and ignorance, 

284. To bring about these evils the women and children of 
the United States were compelled to pay tribute, during a 
great many years, every time they bought a new calico dress 
or a yard of mudin. Meantime this "protection to home in- 
dustry," or favoritism to a few at the cost of the great mass, 
has huilt up a few very great fortunes, and a large population, 
subject, ignorant, to a large extent the easy prey of dema- 
gogues, and in every way inferior to that it superseded; the 
average of comfort and prosperity in New England is much _ 
lower than it was before "Protection;" and pauperism has 
greatly increased. 

385. You see here that "Protection to Home Industry" 
was a curse to people who were " protected," at the sarao 
time that it was unjust to that great mask of the population 
which, not being engaged in cotton manufactures, was not 
" protected," but had to pay, in higher prices for clothing, 
the cost of protection to a few, 

286. Take now another case, where an attempt was made 
to "protect" both the producers of a raw material and its 
manufacturers — of course once more at the expense of the 
great mass of the people, who arc consumers. The wool- 
growers and the wool- man ufacturera combined to appeal to 
Congress for " protection," and " encouragement for llieir 
home industries;" and their demands were granted. Natu- 
rally both American wool and American woolen goods im- 
mediately rose in price — that was the object of the men who 
asked for the high duties. Woolen shirts, trousers, coatB, 
hianiets, carpets cost all of us more, in order that these two 
home industries might be favored. 

287. The exclusion of foreign wool and woolens caused, 
it, a rapid and great increase in the production of American 

f{n>}, and also in the price of mutton — for the farmers, w 
price for wool, wou.\(\ nol fie\i so Tnawj ^aecv to U 
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bntchera as before. But mutton, too, is an article of nniver- 
imption. 2d. The high duty caused the establish- 
ment of a large number of woolen mills, with expensive 
lachinery, to build and work which capital was drawn from 
other industries where it was before usefully employed. At 
the same time people were drawn from farms and other em- 
ployments into the woolen mills. Thus, as in New England 
in the previous case, industry was in a double way deranged. 

But hardly had all the wool-growers and woolen man- 
nfaeturera got fairly to work when it was discovered that the 
exclusion of foreign-grown wool from so large a market as 
the United States had made it so cheap in Europe that manu- 
facturers there could still sell then- goods here, after paying 
the high dnty, in competition with ours in our own market. 
Then followed a demand for still higher duties on the foreign 



289. Bat this additional protection for themselves enabled 

our manufacturers to import some foreign - grown wool ; 

whereupon the wool-growera began to clamor : they had 

greatly increased the product of wool — for sheep breed rapid- 

L iy ; and as many had paid high prices for sheep, and for fine 

■ tucks, they did not like to lose the benciit of protection. 

I 290. But it was reasonably urged by manufacturers that to 
' exclude foreign wools entirely was to confine our manufact- 
urers to making but few varieties of goods, and those not the 
most profitable, because for most kinds of goods the manu- 
facturer needs to mix in the looms the wools of different cU- 
Lmates and countries. Hence the exclusion of foreign wool, 
l«nd an overstocked market in some kinds of goods, caused 

■ the stoppage of many factories, a general stagnation of the 
fc business — under the high duties, remember — consequent fall 

■ in the demand for American wool, and prostration of the 
■protected wool-growers ; all to the advantage of only a few 
■wealthy and cautious manufacturers, who happened to be 
bble to take advnntt^rc of the low prices. 

B 201. Here was a loss to farmers, manufacturers, and opora- 
Bfres by "protection." Mor was thia ^. ^wJsimKs^ \w^ 
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though men die. If it stinds idle, it det«riorates ; new m 
vectiona supersede it by and by ; and if it has stood idle, it 
Las not earned the cost of replucement : hence actual loss of 
much capital. As to the workmen, drawn away from other 
and more healthful omplojmentB, and made more dependent 
than formerly, many wore now turned adrift. 

292. To achieve these miserable results — to cause loss to 
tlie fanners as well as to the manufacturers and their laborers, 
to derange an important industry, and benefit only a few 
speculators who were ready to take advantage of the gejicral 
loss — the whole American people were obliged by a partitd 
and unjust law to pay during several years needlessly high 
prices for coats, trousers, blankets, carpets, flannels, and wool- 
en dresses. 

293. Take yet another example, differing from the fore- 
going — the manufacture of cnide and rolled iron, which, in. 
eludes pig and railroiid and other bars. Laws placing a pen- 
alty on the use of foreign iron have existed on our statnto- 
books for a great number of years ; they were adopted on 
the plea that we possessed rich ores and abundant coal and 
limestone ; and that we could not safely be dependent on 
foreign nations for so necessary an article as iron, because we 
might in such a case be very seriously inconvenienced in the 
case of war. I hope you arc logician enough to see the fal- 
lacy in this proposition — it lies in the implication that with 
out a penalty on the use of foreign iron, and a consequent 
bounty to the home manufacturer, no American would have 
engaged in this industry. But if, as is most true, we have 
abundant supplies of excellent ores, fuel, and fluxes — that is 
to say, if Nature has put us into an uncommonly advanta- 

' geouB position for making iron, surely it is too much to say 
that we could not or would not use these natural advantages 
without an additional bounty from the government. 

294. The " protective " bounty, however, caused a rapid 
flow of capital and lubor from various other industries to this 
crude pursuit — one of the lowest of all, the least elevating to 

capitai and labor *" "" 
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Jrom industries naturally more productive^ and this of course 
put ii serious loss upon the general community ; because thus 
less i^grogate wealth was produced, and the Dienna of ex- 
lessened. But, fui-tlier, the hope of extraordi- 
nary gains from protection — which promised the iron-master 
a monopoly of the home martet — led men to rash ventures. 
Many placed their iron-furnaces badly, so that they labored 
ider natural disadrantages, and needed protection, in fact, 
lot from European iron-masters, but from their more judi- 
■«ous neighbors. I have been told by several iron-masters 
that the furnace of the late Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania was thus misplaced, and that when he constantly ap- 
pealed for a higher duty on foreign iron, for more, and more, 
and more "protection," he spoke from his own esperience, 
and for his on-a necessities, and not those of the judiciously 
placed f anuices. 

295. Another result of " protection" was that the proteeted 
iron-masters, even where the furnaces were well placed, often 
neglected to apply the most scientific methods in their work. 
They had become accustomed to depend on bounties and 
•'protection" granted by the government, Mid no longer 
used their brains, as they must have done had they, like the 
loemakers and blacksmiths and carpenters, the farmers, sew- 
-women, and the immense mass of unprotected laborers, 
sn obliged to depend upon their own ingenuity. Mr. 
.bram Hewitt, of New Jersey, himself a prominent iron- 
master and zealous protectionist, in a Report on Iron at the 
last French Exhibition, reproached the American iron-maatcrs 
for thia neglect, and pointed out that at tliat time many of 
our works were conducted on methods long ago abandoned 
in Europe as uneconomical. In another case an American, 
visiting an English manufacturer of a specialty in woolen 
£Oods, discovered that, in spite of our high tariff, he continued 
export his goods to the United Stples ; and asking euri- 
isly how it could ijc afEorded, the Enjr|lfihman replied by 
lowing him that he had just put in nn entire set of new and 
irored jnaqhinery, and had sold. Ms old atid. imufl*- 
'"■ " E ^ 
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ful machinery to a manvfaciicrer in the United Stalet^ 

competitor, namely, who depended not on ingenuity oi 
cheap menus of production, but on " protection," and no 
doubt petitioned Congress for higher duties Eis soon as he had 
«et np the Englishman's cast-off machines. Protection, you 
dulls ingenuity, because it destroys a market for it. If 
an American mechanic invents a machine for saving labor in 
a " protected " industry, he has the less chance to profit by 
its adoption, because the capitalists to whom he ofEera it de- 
pend less on economy or ingenuity than on the government's 
bounty or protections taken out of file people's pockets. 

286, The object of a duty on foreign iron is, of course, to 
enable the American iron-master to chaise a higher price for 
his product This addition to the natural price of iron must 
be paid by the American people, for other nations will not 
pay it — they will prefer to buy in a cheaper market, and thus 
protection ruins our foreign commerce. But think for a min- 
ute what an addition to the price of iron means. It means 
that the carpenter shall pay more for his tools, the blacksmith 
for hia horseshoes, the house-builder for his nails, the house- 
keeper for her pota and kettles, the farmer for his implements 
— it means that houses shall be dearer and house-rent higher ; 
that al! agricultural operations shall coat more, wherefore 
bread must be higher; that all machinery shall be more 
costly, and therefore all clothing and other necessaries of life 
produced hy machinery shall be dearer to the poor; and, final- 
ly, that railroads, which use enormous quantities of iron in 
rails, locomotives, and cars, shall be more costly, and therefore 
freights higher forever to the farmer, who wants to get his 
produce to market. 

297. That is to say, a duty on iron takes something out of 
the pocket of every man, woman, and child in the tJnited 
States, and by that ranch lessens their comfort and prosperity ; 
ts,i. it does this, as you have seen, to make the fortunes of a 
comparatively small nuraber of capitalists engaged in the pro- 
duction of iron, and to enable them, according to Mr. Hewitt, 
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398. For the workmen do not henefit by the tariff, but only 
the capitalists. It is not pretended that the high duty obliges 
or causes the iroa-mastera to pay their kborei's wages above 
the average standard of wages in the country ; the proteelitm- 
ists only claim Ihat Ike high duty enables tfte payment of wages 
in the protected ifidugtriei equal to those paid in the unprotect- 
ed. But those now engaged in the fumacea and factories, 
where they are crowded together, and rendered leas intelligent, 
less ingenious, loss independent than the average of their coun- 
trymen, would, if there had been no iron-fumacea at all, have 
been engaged in other and more healthful occupations; and 
they are thus injured by the protective diity, by being lured 
into the furnaces; and in the end are left without employ- 
ment by a commercial crisis in their trade, caused hy over- 
production, brought about entirely by the stimulant of bounty 
or "protection." The high duty on iron tempted capitalists 
by the prosjH5Ct of extraordinary profits, and thus caused an 
iturally rapid eKpaosion of this business ; with the result, 
from the first, of a general paralysis, involving loss of 
ipita], which is an indirect but certain loss to the mass of 
.hiborers; but also, and directly, bringing suffering to the la- 
[borers engaged in the production of iron, and to their families. 

299. You see, in these three instances, that — 1st. Protection 
inverts capital from numerous diversified and naturally pro- 
' "nctive into fewer and naturally iess productive channels ; 
rhich is on injury to the mass of the people, because it cheofe 
their enterprise and ingenuity. 2d. It diverts labor in the 
same measure — for labor follows capital; and it places the 
laborer always in a more dependent and precarious situation. 
3d. It causes loss of capital, which is a serious injury to the 
country, for capital is accumulated wealth, and one of the 
most important tools for further increasing wealth. 4th. 
Finally, it is a means of deranging industry, and thus sudden- 
ly throwing great numhere of men out of employment. 5th. 
And it does all this injury in a most costly manner, by a trib- 
ute levied upon the whole population. 

800, I might exiiibit to you many oftv^t t>.wov\\i''* tA. "^i 
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fully and loss of "protection" — as tlie high duty on fordgn 
salt, which, let, destroyed some part of onr foreign commerce^ 
ivhere our ships were able to carry an outward cargo cheaply 
only on condition of bringing home salt from Liverpool or 
the West Indies ; and, 2d, actually enabled a combination of , 
salt monopolists, two or three great companies, to close soma 
of the more important of our own aalt-worts, and thus lessen 
the supply to the American people. I saw myself, a few 
years ^o, the great "West Vii^uia Salt-works stauding idle, 
and when I asked the reason, was informed that the owners 
were hired by the Associated Salt -Producers to close their 
works {and of course to discharge all their teorkmen). This 
is called " Protection to Home Industry." 

301. Again, a high duty was Md on foreigo lumber and 
timber; with the result, lat, of breaking up an important 
trade in finished lumber which our merchants had established 
with Australia and the West Indies, hut which was driven to 
Canada by the tariff which made lumber dear here ; 2d, mak- 
ing all houses dearer, and house-rents higher for the laboring 
men and their families ; and, 3d, causing the needless destruc- 
tion of our own forests, which we ought much rather to have 
preserved with great care, so long as our neighbors would acH 
us theirs. 

302. I hope it is plain to you that all obilMles to the ex- 
change of products are injurious; and that as God allows and 
incites us to nsc our utmost ingenuity to lessen and overcome 
those natural obstacles which he has placed, so it is the most 
egregious folly in us to add artificial ones. In doing so, wo 
inevitably sink capita! or accumnlated wealth, and expose the 
laboring paii of the population to undue hazards, losses, and 
suffering. 

303, Yet trades-unions and labor societies encourage this 
system, miscalled " protection," and thus show once more the 
folly which rules them, their ignorance of natural laws, and 
their unfitness to undertake the control of labor. 

304, For, bear in mind that— 1st. If there bad never been 
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States, our population would still liave been fully employed, 
and at good wages. For our country b but thinly populated, 
and with unobBtructed production and exchange there will be 
for a century to como a dozen days' work for every man ready 
to labor a day. 2d, Without "protection" we might have 
had fewer cotton and woolen miUs and iron-fumaces, but we 
should have had a far more diversified industry ; a more gcn- 
and equal distribution of wealth ; more numerous oppor- 
ties for enterprising men of small means to use their in- 
itive sldll in small businesses; and hence greater independ- 
and with this a higher average of general intelligence, 
and comfort than wo have. 
S05. Protection drew our capital and labor into undertak- 
iga which were not naturally profitable (for else there would 
have been no reason for protection) ; hence loss of capital or 
wealth — a lessening of the total amount of accumulated sav- 
ings in the nation. But, as I showed you under the head of 
Property, every loss of capital is an injury primarily to the 
mass of those who labor for wages; secondarily to the whole 
community. 

306. Moreover, protection, by offering the special tempta- 
m of a boonty to a few industries, and these of kinds in 
rliicli the laborers are on the whole least benefited and made 
t helpless, exposes these industries to over-production, and 
I causes commercial revulsions, stagnation in trade, and gen- 
loss, with particular suffering to the laborers in the protect- 
industries, who are at such times thrown out of employment; 
a general derangement of wages in all employments. 
37. I have told you before that no merely selfish policij 
in the lonff run prosper. God did not make the world so. 
'nselfiahness is as much a natural law as the law of gravita- 
and he who seeks to benefit himself by injuring others 
)s ag^st nature, and though he may succeed in his direct 
ose, is sure in some other way to sustain greater injury, 
what is thus true of indiriduals is still more true of na- 
, which, as their life extends beyond that of individual^ 



XXVIII. 

OF STRIKES. 

808. When laborers for wages make a demand upon their 
employer, accorapanied with a threat that if he refuses they 
will leave him, they are said to " striie." 

309, Of course, every workman has a right to make his own 
terms with his employer ; and it can make no difference — so 
fer aa right goes — whether he acts singly or whether ho joins 
B nnmber, great or small, of his fcllow-lahorors in arranging 
or rearranging these terms. All laws having for their object 
the prevention of such comhinations and strikes are therefore 
unjust and oppressive. Every man has an inalienable right to 
seek to better his condition, and the means he uses for that 
end lie within hia discretion, saving only, of course, that he 
must keep the peace. As a workman has no dtfenw againai 
an expressive employer except the threat lo leaee him, it is the 
extreme of injustice to deprive him of that. 

310, His strike may bring loss and Inconvenience not only 
upon liis employer, but upon the geneml commnnity : that 
does not lessen his right to strike, or to combine with others 
in a strike. It may be unwise, and bring suffering upon him 
and his associates and their families : that, too, does not im- 
pair hia right. In short, vfhen a laborer strikes, he exercises 
oidy the liberty of deciding to whom and on what terms he will 
give his labor; and to interfere with that right would be to 
take away his freedom and make him a slave. 

311, But the rights he has and uses he must allow to oth- 
ers ; and the striker haa no right to coerce any other working- 
man to join him : when he docs that, he becomes a criminal 
of a very grave kind, for his wrong affects the rights of all 
iVDrtin^-men. If it were granted that a striker might riglit- 
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his own rights and liberties ; for clearly, if lie may 
the freedom of another, somebody else, by the same 
ay lessen his. If you hare a right to force me not to 
work, another may by the same right force yon to work. 
The striker therefore commits the grossest and' most absurd 
tyranny when lie interferes to force some other man to cease 
Work. We see snch attempts made iu this country occasion- 
ally, but usually only by the most ignorant of our laborers ; 
'every interference of the kind ought to bo severely and sternly 
punished, as a dangerous attack upon society. 

In our times strikes usually take place upon a great 
The oi^anization of trades-unions has brought hired 
■laborers into close connection, and enabled them to act in 
large masses for various purposes. Hence we have seen, in 
this country, strikes in which tbousands of men were united; 
and in England, where the trades-unions are more powerful 
and compact organizations than here, it baa happened that a 
raeneral strike of the laborers in one industiy was supported 
[by those engaged iu others, out of a general fund of tbeir so- 
cieties. In all this the workmen were exercising only the in- 
alienable right of determining for whom and on what terms 
they would labor; and so long as they did not attempt to 
force unwilling laborers to join them, and did not otherwise 
the peace, interference with them would have been tlia 
injustice. 
3. "Whether strikes have or have not on the whole bcne- 
the workmen is a question on which political economista 
differ, and which it is not easy to decide upon facts. My own 
belief is that strikes, as they are conducted, have done no last- 
good to the strikers or to the mass of laborers, but, on 
contrary, havo injured them. Take, for instance, an in- 
itry which yields direct employment to ten thousand men ; 
suppose them to unite in a strike : while they stand out, 
not only consuming their savings — or those of other 
irkmen who support them — and are thus the poorer; but 
they are idle, and are tempted to form bad habits. 
If is a very bad habit. If Wiey &iie.i?.epA,'C\ift \" 
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rato of wages which they Lave compelled will not probably 
for a long time to come restore to them their former aaTJnga 
and comforts. Meantime, however, it is probable that other 
peraoEs have been drawn into their industry, and thus by their 
own act the liuinbcr of persona seeking their bread by this in- 
dustry has been increased, and in the nature of things the de- 
mand for wages is greater, proportioned to the capita! available 
for wi^es, than before ; and either wages will presently fall 
again, or some part of the laborers will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

314, Trades-unions have apparently sought to prevent this 
natural consequence by arbitrary and tyrannical regulations 
ooDceming the employment of apprentices and of non-union- 
ista ; and by attempts to shorten the hours of labor, which is 
of course only an indirect way of increasing the rate of wages. 
Also they have endeavored to "make work" by forbidding 
men to do more than a certain amount of work in a given 
time. All these are deplorably rude and temporary expedi- 
ents, the contrivance of men ignorant of natural laws, and, 
what ia even more mischievolis, flying in the face of tho golden 
rule. To forbid a boy to learn a trade which he desires, to 
prohibit .the employment of non-unionists, are acts of pure 
selflshnesa ; and the whole spirit of the trades-nnions in this 
matter ia one which seeks to monopohze benefits at the ex- 
pense of other men. But, as I told you before, nothing ia 
truer, or more plainly proved by the whole experience of so- 
ciety, than that no merely selfish policy can achieve a great or 
lasting success. God did not make the world so. 

316. When wages are permanently too low in any well- 
establiahed industry, that means that too many persons are 
seeking to share in the gross returns of that industry. Tho 
remedy lies in cither increa=ing the demand for the goods, 
which mcana widening the market for them, which can be 
done only by an extension of commerce, when more capital 
could he profitably invested in the industry; or in decreasing 
the liumher of persons dcjiiring employment in it. 
unly does not widen flie msit6V,^M 
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t extend commerce, which ia tho only way to pemianently 

e demand ; and, by alarming capital, is far more likely 

I to decrease thau to increase the proportion used in the given 

industry ; and by stopping work it checks the accumulation 

of that which is already invested. But it does not decrease 

the amount of labor offering — for the strikers simply stand 

idle, and mean to re-enter the same industry as soon as the 

I contest between them and their employers is decided; as 

1, that is to say, as one side or the other has snSered all 

I the loss it can bear. I can not see, therefore, how the con- 

I ditions are changed by the strike — except for the worse ; and 

ft strike of this kind can, I imagine, permanently increase the 

prosperity of the workmen just about as much as a man can 

lift himself from the ground l>y a vigorous tug at hia coat- 
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OF TBADES -UNIONS. 



316. The theory taught by tho trades-union leaders is that 
in striking the laborers demand only a share of the profits of 

I the capitalists who are their employers. Thus they persuade 
t the working-people that " capital," as they say, is the enemy 
V of " labor," and Uiat " labor " can prosper only by depriving 
\ " capital " of some share of its profits : that one man can 
I gun only by another's loss, 

317. Yon will ask, perhaps, whether it is not true that the 
1 owners of capital do seek to increase their profits, even at the 
i expense of their hired laborers ; and whether, therefore, there 
bis not a natural antagonism, not between capital and labor, 
K:bnt between tbo employer and his hired work-people f 

1. Undoubtedly botli employer and employed seek their 
fwn benefit ; and where tho employer has the working-men 
nn hia power he will seek to increase his profits by lessening 
t remuneration. This, however, can happen only where 
" 'Srera are slaves, and Vfbete tW m^^ev 'Av>i^<«'!i' 
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monopoly of tlieir tieiTicca. Where the workmen are free 
and moderately intelligent, and competition in businegs is anofi- 
gtrutted, if capital makes abnormal gains, other capital at once 
rashes in to partake of these ; if wages are above the average, 
otiier laborers rush in to share the higher rates ; and in either 
case profits or wages, as the ease may be, fall to a general 
average, 

319. Now a trades-union seeks to prevent this natural fall 
of wages by resti'icting the taking of apprentices and the em- 
ployment of non-unionists ; that is to say, by, so far as its 
members can, making a close corporation or monopoly of tho 
trade. But suppose the capitalists should in their turn try 
to prevent the extension of the industry by combining to pre- 
vent fresh capital flowing into it ! The one course would be 
33 reasonable, as logical, and as vain aa the other. 

320. When wages in any industry fall to a point too low 
to afford the laborers engaged in it a comfortable snbsistence, 
and with prudence and economy a small surplns, that is s 
proof that labor presses too severely upon the capital which 
can be profitably employed in that industry. Suppose now 
ten thousand persons employed in such an industry, and all 
enrolled in the trades-union. Their present course would be 
to strike. Their true course would be to use the fund which 
every trades-union accumulates, to send surplus members to a 
region where labor is belter rewarded : that is to say, to re-es- 
tablish the disturbed equilibrium. 

321. ThBRK ABE NO BDRP1.U8 MEN IN THE WORLD : whoH 

any one appears to be so, he is only in the wrong place. En- 
able him to go elsewhere, and teach him that he shall If need 
be do something else, and ho is no longer surplus, but highly 
necessary to civilization. More than one half of our planet 
atill lies waste and useless, and suffers for lack of strong arms 
and stout hearts to redeem it. 

332. And here I come to one of the most mischievous blon- 
dors of the trades-unions. They teach, if not directly, yet by 
tlie spirit of their doctrines, that men have a vested right 




mason, and tliat society owes liim a living by tLat 

I wish particolarly to warn you against this error. 

has the lyast right to subsistence as merely a mason, 

shoemaker, a lawyer, a clergyman, a tailor, a bricklayer, 

AiDer. If hia labor as a mason is surplus, if no more 

ns are wanted when Lc cornea along with his trowel, it is 

uty, not to conspire against society with absurd regula- 

ahout apprentices and hours of labor, hut to i)o at some- 

\ng else. A man who regards himself as only a shoemaker, 

ailor, a lawyer, a physician, or a clerk, becomes 

(flierchy a contemptible object. He loses his independence, 

id makes himself the sport of circumstances. lu our days, 

new inventions continually change the methods of 

it is especially hazardous for men to Ijind themaelves 

for life to a single employment ; and those only can hope to 

benefit both theraselvea and their fellow-laborers who, when 

they find their occupation overerowded, have courage and in- 

indcnco enough to seek a new calUng, and if possible s 

field of labor. 

13, Trades-unions and labor societies arise out of a per 

:tly just feeling, among hired laborers, that they are less 

imfortable than they wish to he. Education has, in all 

countries, given to the great class of laborers for 

;e8 the taste and desire for a greater amount of comfort 

contented them in other days. But the means they 

:e to obtain their desires are, as I have tried to show you, 

-Inostly crude and m violation of natural laws, 

324. Trades-unions should use their means to seek out new 

fields of labor; to teach their members energetically that 

thongh to-day they may be shoemakers, they can, if need be, 

ess as shepherds, gold-rain era, farmers ; that de- 

tndcnce is hateful ; that independence is possible to all who 

ive health and will ; and that migration w Ike duly of the 
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THE MALTHUSIAN TSEOJir. 

326, When you. come to read more elaborate worka of 
Political Economy than this, you will perceive that some of 
the ablest writers on thia subject speak of the desirableness 
of placing a check tipon the increase of population. Mr. Mill, 
indeed, and those who follow him, hold that such a check is 
absolutely necessary ; and that population should bear a 
" gradually diminishing ratio to capital and employment ;" 
and he urges it as a duty upon the laboring class to post- 
pone marriage, and bring fewer children into the world. 

32G. The Rev. Mr. Malthus, an English clergyman, present- 
ed to the world, in the year 17S8, a lamentable and alarming 
picture of what must happen if men continued to increase 
upon the earth, while land could not increase. He believed 
that the best and most fertile soils were first occupied ; that 
as population increased, the best soils lost some of tJieir fer- 
tility, and the poorest came into use ; and thus, naturally and 
inevitably — supposing him to be right — the more mouths, 
the less food ; and we should by and by be involved in a 
general and disgusting scramble for dinner, in which, of 
course, the weakest would starve. Upon this theory Mill 
and other writers, whom you will by and by read, base their 
appeal for a decrease of population. 

327. But it will strike you, if you refiect npon the matter, 
that, first, as it is not possible by law. to prevent men from 
marrying and breeding children ; and as, according to Mill 
and others, abstinence from the solace of the family life ia 
to be expected only of the most thoughtful and pmdent. — in 
which they are right, of course— the result would be degen- 
eration of a people, who, acting under such a belief, would 

•d mainly from the lci\'(eal paA ot \' "" 
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a nation wLicIi eaibraccd these Tiews would presently find an 
increase of the ignorant and improvident, aud a decrease of 
ind good ; in seeking to make population Btationary, 
it would breed out the brains. 

338. But, secondly, it is not true that the most fertile lands 
are the first taken up. On the contrary, in the first settle- 
ment of a country the poorest lands are taken np, and are used 
in the least produetiTe way — for grazing mainly. Later, as 
population presses, agriculture is begun, but in a wasteful 
manqer, and stitl not on the best lands ; aitd it is not until 
both capital and labor are abundant that men begin to re- 
deem the soils naturally most fertile, namely, the swamps and 
overflowed lands. This, which I think Mr, Henry C, Carey, 
of Philadelphia, was the first to demonstrate, you may see in 
all parts of our own country. Nor is this al! : as population 
presses upon the supply of food, the arts of agriculture are 
improved ; manures are saved ; old lands are redeemed ; and ■ 
1. all parts of the soil are made to bear larger crops. 

329. The tradea-unioDs and other labor societies appear to 
f.kaTB accepted the dolorous view upon y^ia subject whieli 
L some Political Economists have presented to them, and are 
l-JKting upon it. If it is true that a general scramble for food 
lis imminent, they arc perhaps right in seeking to protect 

1, by forming their trades into close corporations; 
' keeping out now menibers ; by seeking to do as little 
"c, and get as high pay as arbitrary regulations promise 

330. But the most fertile part of our planet still li 
I provad, and in the possession of savages. "When Mr. Malthus 
I wrote, the whole great continent of Australia lay unoccupied : 
tnow it supports already some millions of Engliah-spealting 
Kipeople, and adds yearly and enormously to the food and cioth- 

g supply of the world. "When Mr. Mill began to write, Cali- 
aa occupied only by cattle, and a few Mexican fami- 
I slew these for their hides alone : now that great 
exports wheat and wool and wine in immense quantities. 
(g,^fld-afl fertile as France, ia dmift't tOT^v-^- 



America alone would support in comfort a population greater 
tban that of Europe and the United Statea together. Oce- 
ania, New Guinea, and many parts of Africa, now possessed 
by savages, are ready to reeeii-e and aupportr an energetic 
and thrifty population. 

331, The worid hea open in these days, when stDamshipa 
and fire-arms mate migration safe — and migration is one of 
the great remedies for the grievances of labor. Hence tho 
importance of the trades-unions : if only they would turn 
from their strife against natural laws, and make themselves 
tho instrumeats of a vast and well-organized scheme for found- 
Wg colonies or even new nations. 



OF PBOniBITOUY LA WS, SO CALLED. 

339. Benevolent and philanthropic men, unless they are 
also wise, which is, not always the case, are fond of trj'ing to 
moke men virtuous by act of Legislature. Long esperienco 
has shown, however, that purely social evils or exeessea, or 
even prejudices, where these last are based on differences of 
race or color, can not he cured by laws. 

333. The intemperate use of spirituous liquors is one of 
the greatest curses to which modem society is exposed; it 
is the cause of at least three quarters of the rice, crime, pov- 
erty, pauperism, and misery to be found in our country. If 
you were to cut from the newspapers all the reports of mur- 
ders and attempts to murder during a year, you would find 
that at least three out of four arose out of the misuse of 
spbituous liquors. If you trace to its source any case of 
crime, poverty, or extreme misery you may meet, the chancea 
arc at least four to one that you will find " Rum did it." If 
we could prevent the misuse of spirituous liqnora, we shonld 
sare at least one half of the tases collected by states, citiea, 
jgrf canntica, and very appreria^^ waaa fee » 
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fort and prosperity among the people. The gravity of tho 
generally recognized that the word " Intemperance " 
to have a. narrow application in the public mind, 
being used generally to signify the misuse of alcoholic drinks ; 
itiiough men may be and constantly are intemperate in many 
■other things, as in eating, in the strife after wealth or social 
poUtical distinction, or in their use of cards and other 
of amusement ; and I have known boys who were in- 
.iemperate in eating candy and gingerbread, in the use of fire- 
;kers on the Fourth of July, or in novel-reading. 
334. When a boy manifests a morbid and depraved desire 
candy, judicious parents deny him this indulgence — but 
ley do not necessarily deprive all his brothers and sisters 
who have no such morbid craving. So when a man has con- 
tracted a passion for gambling, he does well to avoid the use 
of cards entirely ; but it does not follow, because some men 
intemporately waste their means in poker-playing, that all 
tdcriy ladies and gentlemen should be forbidden a harmless 
id pleasant game of whist. 

336. In many of onr states, however, philanthropic persona 
■'demand what is called a Prohibitory Liquor Law— a law en- 
■tecely forbidding the sale and use of spirituous Uquors ; and 
.they demand this because they believe it is the only way to 

Lte the vice of intemperance. 
J6. LoDB-makera, in order that llieir labors may be effective 
VHful, are bound to bear in mind the passions and natural 
» of mankind. Not every wTong or evil can be cured by 
I and there arc matters which the wise law-maker leaves 
iDoticed on tJie statute-books. 

337. Further, it is important for you to know that any late 
■which has not the general favor of the eomrnvniiy to 

,ieh it ii to be applied; for if a law has not this general 
rantenancc and support in public opinion, it can not be en- 
in 0, free state. It is 'only a despotic ruler who can, by 
force of arms, terrify and compel bis subjects into a change 
of their habits. Hence such a law as that lately before Con- 
\^^wTQ^j eallad a " Civil SAo^U \siHii' ' 
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wiae, because it ofienda the long-exiating and bitter prejadicos 
of a very large part of tbo community, and, besides, attempts 
to obtain for the colored people what it is not tbe proviDce 
of law to secure for any one, namely, social equality : the 
right by law to force themaelvea into the society of persons 
who do not like them. A law compelling all hotel-keepera to 
receive colored men as guests favors the colored men at tbe 
expense of the whites — for it leaves to the latter no hotel 
to which they can resort without offense to their feelings. 
These feelings may be foolish or wrong ; but they exist — and 
they are so strong and bitter that they can not bo removed 
by laws. Time, in such a case, is better than laws. The 

I ■Civil Right* bill, in fact, comes under the head of Prohib- 

' itory Laws, which we are considering. 

i38. In legislating npon the use X>i spirituous liquors, a 
wise law-maker would remember that the craving for stimu- 
lants is universal among mankind ; that spirituous liquors 
and wines arc of important use in diseases, and when moder- 
ately used are doubtless of service in preventing some dis- 
eases ; that the right of a man to decide whether or not he 
needs a stimulant can not be declared by any general kw, be- 
cause each ease must necessarily be judged upon its own 
features, and it must therefore practically be left to himself ; 
that it is not a function of law to prevent a man injuring 
himgelf — else the government would have to interfere in 
every act of our lives r but only to prevent him from injuring 
others ; and that, finally, a law prohibiting the sale and use 
of an article in universal demand can not be carried into ef- 
fect without vexatious and justly hateful seai'ches in private 
houses and interference with individual desires and tastes. 
To a wise law-maker, therefore, greatly as he might be im- 
preased with the evils arising to society out of tlie misuse 
of spirituous liquors, a general law totally prohibiting their 
use and sale within a state, of the United States, would seem 
inexpedient, because it eoidd not be enforced, and, if it coold 
' ivolve an unjust and vexations iaterference with 

■iadiridatU i ~ 



1339. Prohibitory liquor laws are tlms unwise, and tlieir 
adoption ought to be opposed because tbey are directed not 
ajiainst the abuse, but against the use of an article. But 
Bocicty has a right to seek, by judicious regulations, to pro- 
tect itself ugimiBt the results of the inisuae of liquors. It has 
a right to exact of the retail liquor-seller a tax or penalty for 
the privilege of pursuing hia injurious calling, and to establish 
and enforce severe penalties for selling without such permit 
or license. It may rightly levy a fine upon the liquor-seller 
in whose house a drunken man is found ; and put a penalty 
upon babitnal drartkenncBS — which might very justly bo hard 
labor for the benefit of his family. Also the community 
may refuse entirely to license bar-rooms or other places for 
the sale of liquor at retail and its consumption on the prem- 
ises. Moreover, it would be eminently just to devote the 
proceeds of liquor-licenses to the support of the hospitals, 
poor-honsea, orphan asylums, jails, and penitentiaries which 
the misuse of strong diink docs so much to fill ; and the 
necessities of these charitable and penal institutions might be 
made, in any state or county, the measure of the license fees 
Tvhieh should be exacted from liquor-sellers, instead of fixing 
J arbitrary sum. In this way, at least those who keep 
' and frequent tippling-houscs would be obliged to make up to 
the community some, part of the money-loss inflicted-upon it 
by their vice, 

340. In the vain attempt to prohibit the use of intoxicating 

\ liquors, the temperance people have neglected many practical 

measures for lessening the misuse — which is all they have any 

business with. It is but recently, for instance, that they have 

I awakened to the great advantage of empowering small com- 

.munities, townships, or even school-districts, and wards in 

[cities, to decide, by a vote of the inhabitants, the question 

I" whether retail liquor-licenses shall be granted or denied with- 

' 1 their hounds This is rallcil " local option," imd I will 

i to esplain to you its uses. 
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OF ''LOCAL OPTION." 

341. "Local option" is an application of the principle ol 
Decentralization, whicli I explained to you in Section VTTT, 

343. In onr political eysteni, as you have read, somo things 
are asBigned to tlie Federal Government, some to the state 
govenuuent, and some by this to tLo county, city, and town- 
ship governments. Of late, it has been seen by \\1se men 
that some matters which have been usually left to the state, 
or to the connties and cities, might advantageously be as- 
signed to the smaller political subdivisions. 

* 343. For instance, a compulsory school law is found to be 
very difiicult of enforcement over a whole state. In some 
parts pubhc opinion would readily sustain such a law ; in 
others it is opposed, and wliero this is the case such a law 
is likely to be a dead letter. Again, a law refusing liquor- 
iicenses wonld bo sustained by public sentiment ia somo 
locahtiea, but would be openly violated in others, where the 
public opinion was decidedly hostile to it. 

344. If, now, instead of adopting one rule for all the people 
of a state, the Legislature should empower every towTiship, 
city-ward, or scbool-district to declare by a vote of its citiwns, 
to be taken once a year, that within the limits of such a sub- 
division licenses should be granted, or refused, it is evident 
that, as each of these small subdivisions would decide for 
itself, its inhabitants wonld be directly thrown upon their 
responsibility. If the majority wished tippljng-shops, they 
wonld vote for licensing thctn ; if they wished to extirpate 
them, tbey would vote to refuse licenses ; but it would be cer- 
tain iJiat public sentiment would enforce the law. Moreover, 
bj each an expedient the friends of temperance wonld be 

Mbie to raiae the question once a 7681,10 ^rin^ It p 



before the people in each locality, nnd to ahow the people, by 
statistics and facts, the economical advantages of temperance. 
Til is course has been pursued for a number of years in the 
township of Vineland, in New Jersey, and the people annu- 
ally rote to refuse all liocases to sell liquor. They liave 
found, aa the result of their firmness, that crime and pauper- 
ism are almost entirely banished from their town. 

345. The expedient of local option can be usefully extended 
to other measures of policy ; and if this is done, it will, by 
and by, bring us bact to the town-meeting system of New 
England, whicli I described to you in Section XV., and thus 
one of the most important political reforms possible in our 
system would be bronght about ; for tJius the people of a 
Bmall locality, in public meeting assembled, would once more 
discuss their local affairs, and vote directly upon the policy 
they wiah to pursue and the money they arc willing to spend 
lor public purposes. 
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OF COBFOBATIONS. ' 

340. A Corporation is an association of persons united to 

promote a common purpose, either of morals, pleasure, or 

Thus a church, a library association, a college, a 

or other benevolent society, an insurance or railroad 

I or telegraph company, is a corporation. 

347. Corporations are called in law " artificial persona," 

\ vhich means tiiat they have no natural existence, but are the 

I creatures of law. It is commonly said of them that they 

" have neither bodies to be kicked nor souls to he damned," 

■ vliich means that they are not amenable to the nsnal penalties 

■ for misconduct. It is, therefore, necessary and proper to 
limit strictly their powers and privileges, to impose severe 
penalties for tbeir misconduct, and to enable the pnbiic to 
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islative bodies, whose first duty is to protect the rights of tfca 
people, may justly regard corporations with suspicion, and 
scrutinize with great care all grants of power to such bodies. 

348. But the right of free sssociation for business and 
other purposes is of so great importance that it ought not to 
be unduly hampered. All persons in a state ought to have 
equal rights to form corporations, under general laws, carefully 
drawn ; and it ought never to be necessary to go to a legisla- 
tive body for a special charter, or instrument creating a cor- 
poration. General laws tftould equally limit and define tlieir 
powers and privileges, and impose equal pen^ties for miscon- 
duct. Thus a general railroad law should stand on the stat- 
ute-book, subject to which any body of men within the state 
might form themselves into a railroad company ; and the 
same is true of telegraphs, Htcamships, library societies, 
churches, etc. Thus monopolies would be prevented, and a 
fraitful source of corruption in legislative bodies removed. 
For where special charters arc granted, it is a common occur- 
rence to sec rival companies struggling against each other be- 
fore legislative committees, and using bribery to gain their 
ends or defeat their opponents. 
-~-349. While the rights and powers of corporations ought 
to be rigorously defined and hmited, those which are granted 
them are as sacred as any personal rights, and ought to be as 
secure against attack. A corporation, when it does wrong, or 
exceeds its powers, is amenable to the courts; to drag it be- 
fore a Legislature or Congress, for what is called " Investiga- 
tion," is not only unjust, but tends invariably to the corruption 
of the legislative body. For the corporation will defend it- 
self ; and, being a creature without a soul, whose members feel 
no personal or moral responsibility for the corporate acts, it is 
very likely to be unscrupulous in self-defense if it is attacked 
in an unjust way. 

350. As corporations have unusual powers, and arc often in 
the nature of monopolies, the governments which create them 
may rightly require of them reports of their operations at 
iS<^ fixed inten-ala ; ani YtoV\ift '^ei^^^^ 



to report regularly or eorroetly, as well aa for violation of the 
law under which they exist. In thia way accurate inforraa- 
" tion concerning them ia made accesaible to the public. With 
the help of euch information, and with unrestricted liberty to 
form new corporations, subject to equal and general laws, re- 
strictions, and penalties, monopolies may and wi!i be kept in 
order. It depends, however, upon the vigilance of the people 
to do thia ; for corporations, like governmeiits, are always 
ready to presume upon the ignorance and carelessness of the 
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OF CONFEDBBSTION AN^D UNION. 

351. You already know from history that our country was 
first settled mainly by English people, who were formed into 
different colonies, subject to the British crown, 
eventually acquired all the settled parts of our Atlantic e 
board. 

352. Tlie management of colonies by all the European gov- 
emmenta was, at that lime, conceived in the most narrow and 
selfish spirit A colony was hold, by the ablest statesmen of 
the last century, to be rightly treated as a dependency whoso 
inhabitants were to enrich only the government whose flag 
they served, and the nation froip. which they were derived ; 
and the people of a colony were therefore forbidden to trade 
with foreign nations, and even to manufacture for themselves 
many articles which were produced in the mother country. 

353. The British Navigation Act closed the North American 
ports to all but English ships, forbade any but English sub- 
jects to engage in foreign trade, and prohibited the exportar 
tion of sngar, tobacco, cotton, wool, and other prodacts of the 
colonies, to any country but England. Also the English 
colonists wore forbidden to establish manufactures of several 
kinds, because it was held that they would tl 
dastiies of England 
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354. It WHS this interference with the right to prodaoo 
what they pleased, and to freely exchange tiieir products 
where they could do so most advantageously, which began 
that alienation from England which ended in the Kcvolution- 
ary AVar and the independence of the colonies. The greater 
part of the wrongs set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence grew out of the efforts of the English government to 
confine the commerce of the colonies to the naothor country ; 
out of the determination of the Americans freely to produce 
what they pleased, and freely to exchange their producta 
wherever it was to their advantage to do so. I call your at- 
tention to this fact, in order that you may see the extreme 
importance which civilized men attach to these rights. 

355. At the close of the Revolutionary War the colonies, 
which had become states, formed themselves into a Confedera- 
tion ; but, jealous of their separate independence, and fearful 
of a new master, the states, in the Artiolea of Confederation, 
reserved, each to itself, almost all the powers of government. 

356. The government of the Confederation had no presi- 
dent or other executive ; it had no power over individuals, 
either to tas, to coerce, or to punish them. It consisted of a 
Congress of delegates elected by the state LegislatureB, and 
upon this Congress were devolved certain duties, which, how- 
ever, it had no power to perform. All its determinations 
were to be carried into effect by the states, whom, however, 
it had no power to coerce, 

3BV. The states, tinder the Confederation, reserved to them- 
selves the power of the purse. The Congress could declare 
the amount of revenue needed to carry on the general govern- 
ment, but the taxes were laid and collected by the states, ac- 
cording to a general apportionment, and when, as sometimes 
happened, some states did not pay in their quota, the Con- 
gress had no power to enforce its payment. The CongraBS 
had antliority to declare war, but it could not raise a Mngle 
soldier : that was reserved to the states. Tlie Congress was 
jaade sa arbitratoT between tVie states : but it was powerif 
I its decisions. Finally, ttic s^ 
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cowlil levy laxcs, reserved to themselves the regulation of 
commerce, aBd the right to tax the exchange of products, not 
only those coming from ahroad, hut alao those which were 
sent from one state into another ; and it was not long before 
high and vexations duties were exacted, for the " cncourage- 
meat of home industry," on the importation of goods from 
one state into another, which led, Qaturully, to retaliatory 
laws, and presently to such obstruction of the exchange of 
products as caused n genera! prostration of all industries in 
all the states. Production was discouraged, becajise markets 
were limited ; at every state boundary custom-house officers 
stood to exaiit tribute of the man who had something to ex- 
change ; and <m (A* profitableness of industry depends on the 
right to exeltange, and is diminisJied by every cJieck placed 
tipon the freedom, of exchange, and by every limitation of the 
area over which a product may be exchanged, production waa 
fatally hampered, and the whole country fell into povwty. 

3S8. The first movement toward our present form of gov- 
ernment ittose out of a convention called to remove some nn- 
endurably vexatious fetters upon the exchange of products. 
Commissioners were appointed by the Legislatures of Mary- 
land and Virginia to make fceer to the people of those states 
the navigation of the Rivers Potomac and Koanoke, and the 
Chesapeake Bay. They were unable to act effectively ; and 
at their instance the Ln^slature of Virginia, in 1V88, pro- 
posed a convention of commisBioners from all the states, " to 
take into consideration the state of trade, and the propriety 
of a uniform system of commercial relations." These com- 
missioners advised a convention to revise the Articles of Con- 
federation, and it was this body which in lISl framed our 
present Constitution. 

369. Once more you see the extreme importance to tlie 
prosperity of industry of freedom of exchange. Our Con- 
stitution grew out of the necessity of freeing the exchange of 
products from the fetters imposed upon it by the states ; and, 
accorcUngly, those who framed it took care to secure iu the 
((.«ffec(iial manner this t^eal ciVi^wA, 
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360. The Constitution diSera in but two fimdamentai pnr- 
tieulars from the Articles of Confederation : it gives the Cen- 
tral Government direct power over individuals ; and it estab- 
lishes absolute freedom of exchange between all the states, 
and leaves the regulation of foreign commerce, which was 
and is still regarded aa a source of revenne, esclusively jn 
the hands of the Federal Government. All other changes 
^were mere incidents arising naturally out of these two. For 
with power to levy taxes and to punish individuals came the 
necessity for aa esecntive and a judicial branch of the govern- 
ment. As to other matters : the government of the Con- 
federation, like that wliicli toot its place, was charged with 
the declaration of war and peace, the maintenance of post- 
roads, the regulation of the coinage, the maintenance of em- 
bassadors abroad, etc., etc., just as our Federal Government 
is — only it bad no power to cause any thing to be actually 
done, because it bad no power to coerce individuals, to en- 
force its acts' by courts or soldiers, or to raise a revenue. 

361. The adoption of the Constitution, by freeing the ex- 
change of products among the states, at once revived indus- 
tiy, by vastly enlarging the market for all products. When 
men could once more sell without obstruction what they had 
raised and produced, every energy was stimulated which be- 
fore was crushed, and we began thus, by the removal of ob- 
structions to exchange, that career of prosperity and growth 
which has been the wonder of the world. 

362. The union of the states under a Central or Federal 
Government has thus been the direct cause of all our long 
and remarkable career of prosperity, and this because, first, 
it has secured to our people, within certain limits, unrestrictod 
freedom of exchange, which has acted as a constant stimulant 
to thar enterprise, ingenuity, and industry. It has set a 
prize on intelligence by securing its prodncta an immense 
market, covering the greater and the richest part of the con- 
tinent. Second, the Constitution assured homogGneoiis laws 

and free iDfercommuiiicatioii o^er thi whole of om" territoiyi 
thus made migration ^osaMe ani toic, ^\«t&-^ i 



fields of activity are constantly opened to t!ie tlirifty poor 
and to the restless and adventurous of our population. 

363. Finally, the self-government in local affairs rcBervcd to 
tlie states has enahled these to experiment safely, and to make 
changes in the 8tat« constitutions, not always for the best, but 
often needed improvements, and thus, by comparing results, 
o gradually and safely improve our fyatf^m of government 
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THE AMESICAM POLITICAL SYSTEM. 



^^^^R SC4. Appended to this volume yon will find the Federal 
^^^^Btmstitution, which I advise you to read with care. 
^^^V' 865. You will discover that this instrument creatiM a gov- 
ernment of limited powers, but of nnliraited authority within 
its province. For instance, the President of the United States 
can not appoint any state officer, nor issue a command to h im 
— not even a justice of the peace or a constable in a townsliip ; 
but he may draft or compel half a million of citizens into the 
army in case of war. Congress may declare war, and levy 
taxes to carry it on ; it may declare who are citizens, how 
much gold shall go to a dollar, and how many pounds of 
-wheat to a bushel ; hut it can not enact or repeal a city 
charter, nor iutorfcre in the acts of even a township's trus- 
tees. 

386. This limitation and division of powers we call Decen- 
tralization. You have read of it in Section VTII. ; and its 
practical application is one of the most important and bene- 
ficial features of our political system. 

367. Under it, you must remember, the Federal Govern- 
ment has absolute command and power over every citizen and 
hi6property,/or fer(ajm_p«/po«M and in certain relalions ; and 
this is necessary to give it eiBcioney. But it is abioliitcbj 
without power over tha eitisms in other rcfattona, waA.V'Ma.S*. 
necessary to secure our liberties, aj\i V) ^wt i3vas)a.'S*."i ""^ '^"^ 
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political Bystem ; w!iii;li means to make cliange possible with- 
out revolution. 

368. The people of the United States are a nation; the 
Federal Government is a national govemmeut in the truest 
and largest sense of the word ; and the Constitution empowers 
it to do all that any nation can require of its government, and 
to act in the moat direct and decisive manner upon the in- 
dividual citizen. 

369. The Federal Government has tLe exclusive charge of 
our intercourse, as a nation, with other nations; and it alone 
can make treaties. If you travel abroad, your citizenship is 
declared by a Federal passport ; your rights are defended by 
the Federal GovemmeLt ; you are known as a citizen, not of 
New Jersey or California, but of the TJnited States ; the flag 
of your country is the Federal fl^; and foreign governments 
have not even any ofBcial knowledge of tie existence of our 
states. 

370. The Federal Government has the exclusive authority 
to make treaties, to declare war and peace, to raise armies and 
mwntdn a navy ; and though the militia in time of peace arc 
trained by the states, it must be according to rules adopted by 
the Federal Congress. It has the entire chaige of the common 
defense against attack from other nations, and has the power 
to defend its own e:(iateace against rebellion, and make its own 
laws obeyed by all the citizens — all state constitutions Mid 
laws to the contrary notwithstanding — as was shown in the 
late war. It is empowered to raise revenue by internal as well 
as external taxes, and, if necessary, to borrow money for these 
and many other purposes. Its tax-collectors and other officers 
proceed directly against the individual citizen, and in its own 
courts. It has the exclusive authority to establish and main- 
tain post-offices, to coin money and punish counterfeiters ; to 
fix weights and measures, to regulate commerce, to take cog- 
nizance of offenses committed at sea, in the territories, and 
against the laws of nations ; to enact bankrupt-laws, to declare 

^ who eball be citizens, and to grant patents and copyright^ ^^_ 
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M authority ; and all laws enacted liy Congress, for these and 

other purposes recited in the Conatitution, are the avpreme 

L law of the land, and as such entitled to your faithful ohedi- 

k^^H ence, even though a state constitution or laws should command 

^^^^H you to the contrary. For, aa act of Congress, a decision of 

^^^^B the United States Supreme Court, or a command of the Pres- 

^^^^H ident when this is in accordance with an act of Congress, is 

^^^^H above any or all state laws and constitutions. The states are 

^^^^H BO completely prohibited from interfering with the Federal 

^^^^f Government in its own field, as this is prescribed in the Con- 

I Btitution, that they can not even tim Federal bonds ; and the 

Federal power is so supreme, within its limits, that it may 

punish even so small an offense as the obstruction of one of 

its mail wagons. 

371, It may be well to explain to you here, also, that when 
a citizen disobeys a Federal law he is directly dealt with — ar- 
rested, tried, and punished — hy Federal officers and courts; 
but when a state adopts an unconstitutional law, the citizen 
called on to obey it appeals to the Federal Supreme Court, 
and its decision on the question ia final. Thus the President 
does not act directly against states as he may against citizens ; 
and this is an important distinction. 

372. In all that concerns ua as a nation, either in our ex- 
ternal or internal interests, the Federal Government is thus 
supreme. But in a great many important relations it has 
nothing to do with us ; and these are left aa absolutely to the 
state governments, and to the county and city governments, aa 
the other and general interests are given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact, great and apparently overshadowing as is 

kthe power of our Central Government, it is scarcely felt by the 
individual citizen, except when we have a war, which involves 
the raising of armies and a nary, and heavy taxation, or when 
"We are cursed with a heavy debt, or serious internal disorders. 
Before the late war there were millions of Americana who 
hardly knew that there was a Federal Government, except 
vhen they voted for a President or a Member of Gon^eaa. 
The Federal revenues were llicn coWec\«4 Kti'CflA'j 
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custom-h erases ; the only tas-gatliercr seen by tLe mass ol 
citizens was a state oificer ; and the only evidences of the 
Federal power's activity which then came under the notice of 
the multitude of citizens were in the benefits they received 
from postHjffiees, light-houses, and the survey of wild lands. 

373, A state government has the exclusive authority to 
maintain peace and order within its limits, to punish crimes, 
except those conmiitted against the United States or ag^st 
the laws of nations; to appoint the police and maintain the 
prisons; to regulate the tenure of lands and the rules of in- 
heritance. It has charge of education and the pnbUc health ; 
it creates and regulates all corporations, such as railroad and 
insurance companies, within its limits ; it declares who of its 
citizens shall vote ; it may regulate the sale of hquors and 
poisons, and abolish rraisancea. In all these matters, and 
others of the same kind, the state has jurisdiction and power, 
to the esclusion of the Federal Government ; and the Gov- 
ernor, the state Courts, and the state Legislature have abun- . 
dant power to perform all their duties. 

374, For instance, though the Federal Government has the 
right and power to punish resistance to or violation of Its own 
laws any whore within the national limits, it has no right to 
interfere in case of a riot or insurrection against the state 
authorities, until these, in a formal and prescribed manner, call 
on it for aid. If you remember what you read in Section 
VIIL about the meaning and advantages of decentralization 
and local self-government, you will easily comprehend the rea- 
sons for such a division of power, and perceive that it is not 
arbitrary, or fancifully made. 

375, Within the state there are a niimber of political sub- 
divisions : the county, township, and school-district, and the 
city and ward ; all these are created and may be clmnged by 
the state Legislature, and to each a part of the work of gov- 
ernment is assigned by the state constitution and in accord- 
ance with custom, which varies somewhat in different states. 

A citf ward is the eqnlvaiefvt. oi a township ; but cities are 
mth ns govemoA by a diartci ^fmtilci^s-^ "Cive tts.\o\a^'^a)ii 



, while county governments are usually prescribed in a 
state constitution. There is no reason for this difference ; 
and the practice of granting special charters to cities has been 
the cause of much ignorant and mischierous legislation, and 
of wide-spread corruption, A city government needs to be 
somewhat differently constituted from that of a conuty ; hut 
there is no reason why all the cities of a state should not exist 
under a single charter, carefully drawn. 

376. The table which you will find on the next page will 
give you a summary view of the different political subdivisions 
recognized in our system, with their duties and officers. You 
will see how we proceed, step by step, from the smallest polit- 
ical division, where the people act directly upon measures 
which most immediately concern their daily lives, to the 
largest, to which genertd powers only are intrusted, having 
reference solely to the welfare and security of the whole na- 
tion. Take notice that by this division of powers and duties, 
first, government is made less cumbrous, and is therefore litely 
to be more efBcient an"d economical ; second, that as the power 
of » subdivision becomes more formidable, it is less intimately 
brought in contact with the people — thus the state govern- 
ment does not concern itself with roads, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no charge of schools or the police ; third, that 
thas the people are accustomed as much as possible to act 
directly upon their local and private interests, leaving only 
matters of more extended interest to the charge of the more 
distant and necessarily representative govemnients, as the 
state and the Federal authorities. Thus political education 
and the spirit of independence are maintained. 



NiiiuaofDiviaior. 


liBs chareo of 


Offlcers. 


S.-hool niltrirl. 


The free or public school 


School imsleea. 


Tawnthip. 


Local peace, small offenses 
mjuBtice'sGoiirl^irnds, 
pounds, local iiuisnnccs, 
paupera, laxes. 


Trustees, justice of the 
peace, constoble,clcrk, 

and collector of taxes. 


County. 


Main or county roads nnd 
bridges; nit isauccs, pub- 
lic henltli, general po- 
lice, Crimea and genernl 
cffenses, coTinly court, 
clerk for public recoi'd?, 
adminiitralioii of nills, 
Eiiperinlendence of 
schools and of panpera, 

M»ie n„d coumv, j«il, 
poor-house. 


Judge, proMcnllng at- 
torney, clerk, publio 

superintendent of 
schools, coroner.lreaa- 


Stale. 


General pence nnd order; 

forcemont of all laws 
applicable to the whole 
state, and uudor which 
aU local bodies net, and 
to which thej are suh- 
ject (the Btnta laws nre 
tho Bupreme low of tho 
state, nil county or town- 
ship laws to iho contraiy 
not^yithstanding), mili- 
tia drills, corporations, 
right of suffrage. 


Govemor, secretary of 

n^v^ge'n^ll^uperin- 
tendent of education, 
circuit courts and 
courts of appeal, pub- 
lic works, Legislature. 


Ftd^al. 


War and peace, foreign 
relations, public lands, 
Iiidlnns,arti)y nnd navy, 
light-houses, cnsloms' 
duties, coinage, weights 
and measures, pesLuf- 
ces. 




stale, treasury, into- 

eml and atlomey-gen- 

enue collectors of ^f- 
ereni tinds, and n 

ficers and clerks. 



XXXVI. 

OF THE INALIENABLE RIGHTS OF AN AMERICAN 
CITIZEN. 

3V7. In all the constitutions. Federal and stato, the people 
have reserved to themaelvea certain tights and iaimunities, 
which none of their governments arc allowed to interfere 
with ; and it is impoi-tant that you should understand these. 

378. As an American citizen, you are a free man; and !io 
one has a right to enslave yonr person, except for crime, of 
which you must first he convicted, upon a fair trial in open 
oonrt; or to take from yon your property, except by duo 
process of law, 

379. Yott have a right to believe what you please ; to wor- 
ship God us you please ; to express your opinions ou all sub- 
jects freely (but you may be punished for libelous attacks on 
your fellow-men) ; to print what yon please (with the same 
restriction) ; to assemble with whom you please, for lawful 
and proper objects ; to petition the state or Federal Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances. 

380. You have a right to he arrested only for causo men- 
tioned in a proper and legal warrant, served by an authorized 
officer of the law, who must show you his authority. 

381. Yon have a right to be released on bail, unless 
charged with a capital crime ; and to be produced before 
the nearest court, on a writ of habeas corpus, in order that 
that court shall decide whether your arrest and confinement 
were properly made, and for sufficiently probable cause. 

382. You have a right to a speedy trial by jury, to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against you, to engi^ a competent 
person for yonr defense, and to know at once and definitely, 
before your arrest, what you are chai^d with. 

SfiS^oj^gje a ^riglit to appeal to l\ve ■^^n^^ "^SfS^ ^"^ 
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prot-eclion to your poraon and property ; and if the consti- 
tuted authorities fail to protect you, you have a right to 
damages for tlioir neglect. 

384. Tou have a right to be secure in your house against 
searches hy officers of the law, except on proper warrant, 
which must first he shown yon, and for sufficient cause, 

385. You have a right to keep and bear arms, but not, 
in most of our states, to carry them concealed npon your per- 
son. 

386. Tou have a right to sue for damages any officer of 
the law wJio arrests or tries you in an unlawful manner. 

387. These arc the sacred and inahcnable rights of all 
American citizens,, and no constitution or law can deprive him 
of them. Thoy make him secure against unjust or usurping 
rulers, and against unscrupulous attacks from a fellow-citizen. 
They enable the citizen to be safe against injustice, or to ob- 
tain, by summary or immediate methods, redress against un- 
just attacks. They are possessed by all the people — women 
and children as well as men. 



OF THE DUTIES OF JJV" AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

388. If you have pohtical ^ghts of which, even by yoar 
own will, you can not divest yourself, and which are therefore 
properly called inahenablo, so yon have political duties which 
also you can not justly neglect or lay aside. 

389. It is yonr duty as an American citizen to obey the 
laws, even if they are, in your belief, unjust or unwise. Gen- 
eral Grant once shrewdly said that the beat way to procure 
the repeal of an unjust or unwise law was to rigoroudy en- 
force it. It is your right to expose the folly or injustice of 
a law, to demand its repeal, and to try to get a majority to 
repeal it. But while it remains a law, yon are to obey it. 

380. It IB your duty, if you ste oi »ft% and a man, to i 
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fit all elections, and to inform yonrself beforehand wliat meas- 
ures and men jou ought as a good citizen to support. 

391. It is your duty to insist upon the prompt execution 
of tho laws ; to be ready, even at much personal incon- 
venience, to aid in their enforcement, if you are called upon 
by proper officers ; and to rcSent with indignation every sign 
of lawlessness and violence, and require its vigorous suppres- 
sion. For instance, if a riot should break out in a city where 
yon are living, you are not to go out of town until it sub- 
aides ; but yon are to hasten to offer your support to the 
authorities, and to require their prompt and decisive action 
to restore order. 

392. It is your duty — if you are a voter — to serve, when 
tailed on, as a grand or petit juror ; and this at even great 
inconvenience. 

393. It is your duty, if you arc a man, to serve in the 
militia, if the law commands it ; and every American voter 
ougbt to have a sufficient knowledge of the manual and use 
of arms to enable him to act efficiently if called out as part 
of tb^ posse comitatus to put down a riot. 

394. It is your duty to act generally with some political 
party, and to exert your influence upon its leaders to induce 
the nomination of capable and honest men for office. And 
it is your duty, if your party nominates a had man, to vote 
against him, and thus keep the public and general good be- 
fore your eyes, and set an example of true public spirit be- 
fore your fellows. 

395. It is your duty to watch the conduct of public officers, 
'l.to see that they perform their duties and obser\'e their con- 

fititntional limitations ; and if they do not, then it is your 
I duty to help to CKpoae theni, and at the elections to punish 
Ithem. For it is only by such vigilance that a nation can 
I preserve its liberties unimpaired. 

] 39C. These ate your political duties, which you can not 
Loeglect or abjure without disgrace to yourself anil harm to 
wie country. 
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xxxvm. 

OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

897. When a criine or an offense has been committed, uid 
the police officers have arrested the person suspected of it, the 
prosecuting officer collects the evidence against him, and upon 
the meeting of the grand jury lays it before them in the form 
of an indictment. They investigate the charge ; call ■wit- 
nesses beforo them if they nbh, and if they have reason to 
believe guilt probable, they return the indictment with the 
indorsement, "A true biH." If they bclieTC that the charges 
are not sustmned, they make return " Not a true bill," where- 
upon, the person is released ; but he may be rearrested if, sub- 
ecqucntly, new evidence is found against him. 

398. The grand jury is a body of responsible ciUzens, usu- 
ally twenty-three in number, selected under the eye of the 
court. We have, of course, grand juries for the Federal as 
well as for the state courts. Their authority to investigate 
crimes and offenses is not limited to cases laid before them 
by the prosecuting officer ; they may make independent 
investigations, and if they find guilt or blame, may make 
■what is called a presentment, ■which may thereupon be fol- 
lowed by an indictment, and this by trial. Upon the meet- 
ing of the grand jury, it is usual for the court to instruct 
them in their duties, and it may also direct their especial at- 
tention to notorious offenses. All their proceedings are se- 
cret, and the oath the grand jurors take makes secrecy a 
duty, 

399. The object of a grand jury is to prevent injustice. If 
the prosecuting attorney were alone empowered to bring of- 
fenders to trial, he might either mbusc this power for pup- 

poses of Tsyengf^, and thus annoy and disgrace innocent pop- 
[fihtb* bribed to «i,ftiio\i an vodJctmenL 



r the escape from justice of wealthy or powerful 
criminals. The powers of the grand jury are a check upon 
him ; and their nnmb'er, and the care usually taken to select 
only responsible and well-known citizens, makes the corrup- 
tion of a grand jury improbable. The grand jury has power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses. 

400. When a person chai^d with a crime or an oSense ia 
brought to trial, it is before a petit jury. The judge is not 
allowed to decide upon the guilt or innocence of the prisoner 
— for he might be prejudiced, or unduly influenced ; twelve 
men, chosen from a numerous list of citizens, are appointed 
to hear the evidence, and to declare upon the question of 
guilt In selecting a juty, the accused, and the plaintiff or 
the prosecuting attorney, have a right to " challenge " or ob- 
ject to a certain number peremptorily, or without giving 
reasons, and they may object to others if they can show that 
these are prejudiced. The judge attends to the pleadings of 
the lawyers ; takes care that witnesses are properly sworn 
and examined ; and, in his summing up to the jury, points 
out to them if the counsel on either side have made unsup- 
ported aasertions, instructs the jury in their duty, and cn- 
deavorB to clear the case of all extraneous matter ; his charge 
is of course without bias or favor. Thereupon the jury re- 
tire to deliberate ; and if they can unanimously agree, their 
foreman announces the verdict. The jadge then delivers the 
sentence, as provided by the law. When an accused person 
has been regularly acquitted by the verdict of a jury, he can 
not again be brought to trial for the same offense. 

401. Now you can sec that it is highly important, for the 
cause of justice and pubUc order and morahty, that both the 
grand and petit juries ehall be composed of intelligent and 
upright citizens ; otherwise crime will go unpunished, and 
society will suffer in a way not easily repairable. Bear in 
mind, therefore, that to serve on a jury ia one of the most 

[ important duties of an American citizen — a duty which he 
[ can not avoid without wronging the community of which he 



THE PRIMAnr MEETINQ JJH) TEE CAUCUS. 

403. Party management begins in the townships and wards, 
and with the action of the body of members of the party in 
these districts. The primary meeting is the place where all 
the members of the political party may express their will, 
and where they choose delegates to the larger bodies called 
nominating conventions. If it were convenient, all the mem- 
bers of the party in a county might meet in one place, to ae- 
lect delegates or to nominate candidates ; and in New Jersey 
and some other states this was formerly done. But the town- 
ship or ward primary meeting is now general, because it is the 
least inconvenient The primary meetings select delegates 
I for the county, congressional, and state conventions; and 
these delegates, meeting in conventions on an appointed day, 
nominate the candidates for office. Any person who is a 
voter in the township or ward, and at the nest preceding 
election is known to have voted with the party holding the 
primary meeting, may properly take part in it. 

403. As party government is inevitable and necessary in a 
free country, it is the daty of every citizen to attend the 
primary meetings of the party with which he acta. If hon- 
est and intelligent men neglect the primaries, they thereby 
hand the control of their party over to bad men. It is im- 
portant to the welfare of the country that both the great 
political parties shall be controlled hy wise and honest men; 
for a corrupt or debased minority can ofEer but a. feeble oppo- 
sition to the majority, and in reality helps to strengthen and 
to debase the majority ; whereas a powerful, honest, and in- 
telBgent minority compels the majority to govern carefully and 
honestly. The demoralization of the party which is in the mi- 
^Bonivmay thus, as you see, bring csianaMiKa wr ^ i:a^^ 
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404. "Politics" have always l>oen, in every free state, an 
enticing profession, followed by mauy honest and high- 
minded men out of a desire to see their favorite principles 
prevail ; by other men to advance their private fortunes ; and 
by yet others from a misture or combination of both these 
motives. Our own politics are less corrupt, and our own 
politicians, taken as a class, arc far more scrupulous than 
those of most free nations have been, either in ancient or 
modem times. When, therefore, men talk or write about 
the pecuhar debasement of our politics, you need not en- 
tirely believe them. There is a good deal of irritating ig- 
norance and some comiption among our political leaders, 
but not nearly as much as there is in England or France ; it 
vexes us more because we meet it face to face. The truth 
is that our party politics are more intelligently, less dishon- 
estly, and more honorably conducted than those of Great 
Britmn, with which we are oftenest compared, and that the 
'average of political morality is higher in the United States 
than in any other nation in the world. 

405. In an ideal state, the people, gifted with unfailing dis- 
cernment of merit, would select continually, and without 
prompting of any kind, the wisest and ablest men for their 
rulers ; and these rulers would devise always the most benef- 
icent and the noblest of policies for the nation. Practi- 
cally, however, these matters are managed somewhat dif- 
ferently. The people are guided more or less by newspapers 
and by political lead»?r8 ; men, able or the reverse, are brought 
into political life by careful management of their friends, or 
of the higher chiefs of a party, who are always on the look- 
out for eapable men to help them ; platforms are studied 
over and prepared by small coteries of politicians, to make 
them attractive to the people and conformable to the princi- 
ples which the party desires to advance ; and — to return to 

r primary meetings — the delegates chosen at these are for 
i most part selected beforehand by the political managers 
E a county or district, to insure the nomination of certaia 
~ t where several perso-aa desxTt o. twnvOni»."i.\wv 
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fm the same place, the primary meetings are the acene of the 
atri/e betieeen them, ; and it is there that good eitincns may de- 
feat a corrupt or incapable candidate in their own party. 

406. The preparatory work which I have described to you 
above la done in wliat is called a caucva — whicli is simply a 
private meeting of influential politicians. Whether the cau- 
cus shall be a good or an e^-il thing depends on the character 
of the men who compose it. It is a method of political 
action used alike by the best and the vilest politicians ; the 
wisest and most necessary measures of the last twelve 
years, for instance, as well as the basest and moat injurious, 
have been discussed and prepared in caucus before they were 
presented to the public ; and both the ablest and the worst 
of OUT political leaders have been introduced into political 
life, and advanced in it, in these sUcnt, secret, but not there- 
fore necessarily evil councils, by their friends. In a country 
whore intelligence is so widely diffused, and where there is 
BO high an average of ability, it ia very seldom that a man, 
except after long and brilliant service, becomes so conspicu- 
ously the one man for the place that his party retains him 
as a matter of course. 

407. A fault in our poUtical arrangements makes the cau- 
cus very often, in the hands of bad men, an instrument for 
elovating corrupt men to power. This is the practice, in the 
states and cities, of electing a great many of the executive 
ofBcers. Where this is done, the caucus enables comiption- 
ists to prepare a ticket composed of a few good men and a 
lai^ tail of the lowest class of politicians, and such a " slate" 
is then forced upon the party as " the best thing that can be 
got" The viler kind of politicians do not trouble themselves 
much about a Congressional caucus ; but wherever a dozen or 
twenty candidates are to be nominated, there is their oppor- 
tunity. If the executive head, be he President, Governor, 
or Mayor, has the selection, appointment, and removal of all 
his subordinates, a " slate " becomes impossible, and the cau- 

s no longer so powerful a tooV in tha bands of bad men. 
fc«)mo of our states, at one time, Tncvcv\«;ti q^ " 
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choaen on a general ticket ; that is to say, the whole Con- 
greasional delegation of the state was voted for by all the peo- 
ple of the state. But eicperiencG showed that the caucos put 
a few good men and a multitude of bad ones on the same 
ticket ; and as both parties did this, the result was for evil 
only. It ia Bometimea nrged that if the President, Governor, 
or Mayor has unrestrained power to appoint or remove his 
sabordinatca, he will appoint bad men. But even the de- 
cisive check of the Senate does not always suffice to prevent 
the appointment of coospicuooaly bad or incompetent men ; 
and it docs serve to conceal the faults of a ruler, and lessen 
his responsibility to the people, in a mischievous manner. It 
ia better that a President or Governor or Mayor sliall show 
his character plainly by bad appointments ; for then he will 
become hateful to the people, and lose his chance of re-elec- 
tion, while the caucus will be shorn of its power for evil. 

408. Do not be ashamed or afraid to meet in caucus, if you 
should by and by take part in politics ; but remember that 
bad men and measures may be defeated there as well as at 
the primary meetings. And as a sound rule for party action, 
remember that if, in spite of your efforts, your party nomi- 
nates a bad man for office, you should openly vote against 
him. For it is better, for your party's interest, that it should 
bo defeated if it nominates bad men than that it should suc- 
ceed. When a political party becomes the tool of corrupt or 
ignorant men, it is in danger, not of a temporary, but of a 
lasting defeat. If both parties nominate bad men for an 
office, it is better that your own party should be defeated ; 
for it ia not in that ease reapouaible for the misgovemment, 
and your party leaders may learn wisdom from defeat. 
Hence, the more ardently you desire the success of your 
political party, the more vigorously you may scratch the bad 
names off your ticket when you go to the polls. 



XL. 

OF THE IMPOBTAJS^CE ASS DUTY OF TILE 
MINOEITT. 

409. The first duty of a minority is to become a majority. 

410, A minority is just as likely to he right as a majority; 
and if it is, and if it persists in asserting its principles, and 
if its leaders are able enongb to frame a practical and consti- 
tutional policy, and to meet their opponents in argument be- 
fore the people, it will by and by find itaeif in the majority. 
For " the people, rightly instructed, always favor the right." 
The long course of the antislarery discussion showed this. 
The first antislavery men were not practical politicians, but 
moralists ; they demanded immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation, because slavery was unjust, and injustice ought at 
any price to be removed. These excellent men bad but little 
direct influence on practical politics — for the answer to their 
appeal was that the Constitution forbade interference with 
slavery where it existed. "Wbat they did was to advertise to 
the people, with wonderful courage and pertinacity, the mon- 
strous wickedness of slavery. The political leaders of the mi 
nority, however, seized their opportunity, and at the anspicioua 
time framed a policy upon the slavery question which was 
both practical and constitutional. They said, " We will not 
touch slavery in the states where it exists — that would be un- 
constitutional ; but wc demand that it shall not be extended 
to the territories, which are controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment." With that policy they appealed to the people ; and 
as it was both right and practical, and constitutional, and as 
the minority possessed very able leaders, who freely met 
their opponents in public debate, in time they achieved a 

perfectly ^e^'timate political victory. 

" ' is coiitem'ptMe, aai ii«&\. ^ai^ ^1 



J neither principles nor policy to oppose to tlie majority, 
but relies upon abuse of its opponents, or mere criticism of 
tho inajority'a blnnders. For in Buch a case, unless the ma- 
jority is extraordinarily corrapt or inefficient, the people, see- 
ing no principles at issue, will condone its offenses, and main- 
tain it in power, out of a conservative spirit which is one of 
the most valuable qualities in a free people. Nor arc tliey 
. wrong in this ; for if the minority have no sutisfactory policy 
I or principles to offer, their struggle is merely one for place 
ir office, with which tho people have but little sympathy. 

412. In general, inefficiency is more quickly resented by 
I the people in their rulers thun corruption, unless that assumes 
■ the dimensions of mere vulgar robbery. Inefficiency and 

corruption usually go together. But the strongest appeal 
of a minority to the American people is against injustice ; 
and a party in power may lose an election, and find Itself 
suddenly deserted by its strongest friends among the people, 
> on such an issue as that called the Poland Gag Law, which 
L was beheved to attack the liberty of the press, 

413. A strong and able minority is a very important part 
L of a legislative body. Its office there is to examine and eriti- 

" e the propositions and acts of the party in power ; to scru- 
' tinize its expenditures ; to expose its inefficiency, its usurpa- 
tions of power ; to ridicule its blunders ; and to oppose all 
attempts at bad legislation. Whore a minority is strong in 
votes, and has able leaders, the first effect of its vigilance is 
to make tho party in power more careful in administration 
and l^islation, and thus to benefit tho conutry ; and its 
second effect is to rally to its side the most independent 
and ablest members of the majority, and thus — if the ma- 
jority ifl ineffieicnt or comipt — to prepare the people's minds 
' foi a change at the elections. 

414. But, on the other hand, where a legislative minority 
lacks ability and statesmanship, and offers a merely factious 
or trivial opposition, it is very apt to fall into contempt with 
the people, and to injure its own prospects of poUtical s 



XLL 

OF CITY aOYERSMENTB. 

415. A city is a political coqjoration, created by the states 
and governed accordiag to a charter framed by the state Leg- 
islature, and which may bo altered or repealed by that body 
at wUl. This charter prescribes the duties and delinea the 
powers of the rulers, just as any other political constitution 
does. 

416. In our political Bjateni cities have become tha strong- 
holds of misrule. This arises from two causes: first, the city 
government concerns itself more intimately with the Uves of 
the inhabitants than any other, wherefore there is a proper^ 
tionately greater possibility of corruption and maladministra- 
tion ; second, city charters, almost without exception, subdivide 
power and responsibility among boards or commissions, and 
thus disable the people from discovering the authors of cor- 
ruption and misrule, and from punishing them even if they 
are known. 

417. The inhabitants of a city depend upon their central 
political authorities to make, repair, and clean the streets, to 
regulate the police, to abate nuisances, to protect them against 
fires, to adopt and enforce health regnlationa, to grant licenses 
to sell liquor, to provide public markets, to regulate street eara 
and gas-pipes, to care for the water supply, to manage the parka 
and other public places, to take charge of paupers, to con- 
trol hospitals, to manage the free schools, to control wharves 
and piers if it is a seorport, and to do a number of other 
things, of which some, outside of cities, are done by each citi- 
zen for himself, or by the private enterprise of citizens united 
for that purpose, and others are divided among coanty, town- 

Lfi^/>, and scliool-district authorities, each independently^ and 
B pco^\c. l&.«Bi(«w,^'^Wwaireal 
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in & city 13 on a large scale, and involves very great expendi- 
turCB, compared with those of a rural county. Finally, the 
population of a city is lesa homogeneous in character than 
that of a rural county; the proportion of poverty is much 
greater ; the number of people who live from hand to mouth 
is larger; the averse of comfort is lower; the dependent 
part of the population is more numerous. At the same time, 
little or nothing is left for the people to determine in the 
smaller diviaiona — the wards and school-districts ; and they 
are thus made politically ignorant. 

418. Under such circnmstances, it is of great importance 
that the central power, to which so much is assigned, shall be 
clearly visible to the people, in order that they may always 
and easily hold it rcspoiisible. Tlie entire executive power 
and responsibility ought to be given to a single mnn — the 
Mayor— because then every citizen who had cause of com- 
plaint would know whom to blame. The Mayor ought to have 
the appointment of all his subordinates, becanae thus only can 
he hold them to their duty. The executive powers — that is 
to say, the enforcement of the laws — onght not in any detail 
to be assumed by the Conncil ; for this is a most fertile 
source of corruption. The Council, which is the city's legia- 
laturo, ought to be a numerous body, so that each councilman 
or alderman should be personally known to his small constitu- 
ency, who could then oblige him to care for their interests, 
and punish him for neglect or corruption. Finally, the courts 
in a city ought to possess a very high character, and neither 
judges nor justices of the peace ought to be elected, but should 
be appointed — probably by the Governor of the state — and 
for life or good behavior, and they should have large salaries. 
With such a system, the city government would be amenable 
at all times to the will of the inhabitants, who could punish 
extravagance, inefficiency, or any kind of maladministration, 
at the elections, if they chose ; and could at any rate make as 
good a government as they wished. Moreover, I want yon to 
remember that where great power is given to ao. es.WM.fe'a, 
JiJte the place, and wiW bccV'A*, iot bJAu "kictiX&r V 
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eseroiae power. But if you make of a governor or mayoi 
only a fignre-hcad, and give tlie real power to others, tlie of- 
fice falls into contempt 

419. Now almost all our city goTeramenta in this conntry 
are framed on principles directly contrary to those I have 
fitatcd above. The executive powers, which ought to be con- 
centrated in a Mayor, are divided among different boards aod 
commissions, and are thus frittered away. The Council is 
UBually a small body; the judges and justices of peace are 
elected, together with a large number of executive officers ; 
the different parts of the executive hold office for different 
periods, and the people can never, at a single election, remove 
all the officers who have been concerned in maladiuinistratiofi ; 
and finding themselves thus disabled, and compelled, more- 
over, to vote for a great number of officers of whose character 
and fitness they can not inform themselves, they presently lose 
all interest in public affairs, and resign the political power to 
knaves and their tools. The Mayor of a city like New York, 
did he have the powers which belong to the office, would 
have authority and patronage almost equal to that of the 
President of the "United States ; and the office would be one 
for wliich the ablest citizens would strive. But if he has no 
power, or but httle, really able men will refuse the place. 

420. City governments are made needlessly cumbrous and 
corrupt, also, by performing some duties which might well be 
left to private effort. For instance, the fire-insurance com- 
panies coald manage a Sro department much more cheaply 
and effectively than a political government. Again, the ques- 
tion of licensing drinking-shopa might well be left to the peo- 
ple in the wards. Streetnileaning conld, perhaps, be left to 
the wards also, though, as it has to do with the general health, 
this might not be possible unless the city government assumed 
not only the inspection of streets, but the punishment by fine 
of those ward authorities who neglected this duty. Fmally, 
the city ought not to own market spaces, docks, piers, or other 

property used by private indrnduftls. The city government 
aboald exercise, of coarse, the n^\, oi -^tSiuns aitiiS " " 
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1 and manage such property either profit- 






but it can not owi 
ably or efficiently. 

421. If you remember w!iat you read about Decentraliza- 
tion and about the Responsibility of the Executive, you will see 
the way in which city governments may be reformed : first by 
relieving them of work which they can not do well ; and next 
by fixing power and responsibility upon the Mayor. WLat is 
wanted ia to enable the people readily, and at a single effort, 
to change the whole administration ; then they can really 
punish maladministration — and they undoubtedly will, when- 
ever it begins to oppress or offend them. For the mass of 
the people are vitally interested in moderately good govern- 
ment, and will inevitably get it, if the machinery of govern- 
jinent is so arranged that they can, by willing it at the polls, 
ih the inefficient or corrupt rulers. 




XLII. 

OF SOME FAULTS Z.V OUIt STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 

422, It ia a grave fault of most of our state constitutions 
that they allow, and in some cases make necessary, special 
legislation. By this b meant acta specially granting privileges 
to particular persona. You will see, if you consider for a mo- 
ment, that where such grants are made, the Legislature be- 
comes subject to the attack of cunning and unscrupulous men, 
who will seek privileges injurious to the people ; that rival 
corporations will oppose each other before the Legislature, 
and resort to bribery to gain their cuds or defeat their oppo- 
ta ; and that for perfectly proper objects men will be put 
needless expense and trouble to obtain a special charter. 
■423, Whatever any citizens or association can rightfully do, 
<y may do under general laws, equally applicable to all other 
citizens. Thus every state should have a eleai-ly drawn gener- 
al railroad law, and other general laws under which all kinds 
of corporate enterpriaea could be woaecoteiL VSMfsfc^^^.J^J 
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cessitf for Bpeclal charters ; and the LegislaturB sLould bo for- 
bidden in the Constitution to grant or to entertain any appli- 
cation for a special charter of any kind whatever. 

424. It is another grave fault of most of our state eonstitn- 
tions that they interfere with the power of the Governor to 
appoint his subordinates in the exeeutire department, and 
tlms weaken responsibility, and cause confusion in the govern- 
ment. Every where, also, the sheriff is elected in the conn- 
ties ; whereas he ought to be appointed by the Governor. He 
is the Governor's lieutenant in the eonnty ; the peace officer, 
who in case of riot or public disturbance has a right to call out 
the body of citizens, and with whom in all such eujcrgenciea 
the Governor communicates. His office, which is of right a 
very high and responsible one, is now degraded, and, having 
lai^ fees annexed to it, has long been one of the important 
political " spoils." 

425. It ia another grave fault in almost all onr state con- 
stitutions that they oblige the people to elect the judges, and 

tthus debauch the courts, and lower their tone and authority. 

* 426. It is another grave fault of the state constitutions that 
(iey restrict the power of the people, in the counties and 
townships, to refuse to license drinking-shops, to adopt com- 
pulsory education regulations, and to do other things for 
which they ought to be competent. Thus the Constitution 
i in making too rigid the general rules under which the 

[ people are to live. 



OF TEBBITOMES, PUBLIC LANDS, COLONIES, ASS 

MANIFEST DESTINY. 

42T. One of our greatest and most important politica. safe- 
guards lies undoubtedly in the possession of vast quantities of 
public lands, and in l!ie wise and liberal policy under which 
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428. The Federal Govoritmcnt is the original owner of waste 
unsettfod lands — both those in the territories and those 

which he within conEtitutcd states. It has made a free gift to 
every state of a largo quantity of these public lands, to be 
used for the support of public schools and of agricultural col- 
leges ; it usually gives to a state all the swamp and overflow- 
ed lands within its bounds which were public or Congress 
lands at the time of its admission into the Union ; and it 
gives to every actual settler one hundred and sixty acres 
from the surveyed lands, free of cost, except the trifling 
charges for proofs of actual settlement and continued cultiva- 
tion. It has also, within a few yeara, given a great quantity 
of land to railroad companies, on condition that they should 
construct and work railroads through these lauds, and thus 
open them to settlement. 

429. The political advantage of our possession of so vast a 
quantity of wild lands lies in this, that it leaves open for many 
years a broad field for the exertions of the more adventurous, 
en1«rprising, and restless part of our community. A hired la- 
borer to whom the condition of dependence has become hate- 
ful has no refuge in a thickly settled European state except 
emigration to a distant country, and abandonment of his own 
nationality. This ought not to deter a European from emi- 
grating ; but the American workman is happy that lie need 
not leave his country, but may, under the protection of its 
flag and laws, settle himself on the public lands, and there, 
with very little capital, achieve independence at least, and per- 
haps more. Ho has not to fear unequal or strange laws ; for 
the farthest Western territory is ruled by Congress upon well- 
defined principles, and becomes a state as soon as it has ac- 
quired a sufBcient population. Tlio flag which floats over 
him commands peace and order, and the whole power of the 
Federal Government is ready to make his life and property 
seenre, 

430. A territory is organized politically by permission of 
Congress ; its Governor and other executive officers and judgea 
an appo inted by the Preaideiit\_^ taa & \j^^Sa&.'u«L -^^o. 



eiiacti laws of local application, but Congress lias tbe right to 
reject any of these acts. The inhabitants elect a delegate who 
represents them in Congress, but who has no vote. His duty 
is to tell the House ia which he sita the wants of his constitu- 
ents. When the people of a territory desire to form them- 
selvos into a state, they are allowed by Congress to frame and 
adopt a Constitution. This they present to Congress, for its 
scratiny and approval ; and Congress may in its discretion re- 
ject the instrument, and thus refuse to create the state ; and 
from this decision there is no appeal, except to another Con- 
gress. Some territories, as Colorado, have applied Be^eral 
times for admission as states. The people of a territory do 
not vote for President. 

431. Hitherto we have been fortunate in our territorial ac- 
quisitions, for we have gained land encumbered with but few 
inhabitants, and well fitted by climate, soil, and other natural 
properties, for the prosperous settlement of onr own farmers 
and mechanics. Thus not only our laws, bat, what is of infi- 
nitely greater importance, our manners and customs, have been 
easily transferred to and made dominant in these new lands ; 
and it is one of our greatest pieces of national good-fortnno 
that, with unimportant local differences, we are still, in spite 
of the vast extension of onr boundaries, a homogeneous people 
— that is to say, a nation whose parts or elements are similar, 
not only in language, but in habits, customs, manners, metli- 
ods of thought, and modes of action. 

432. If you will think clearly, you will see that what we 
want, for the future, ia not more 'people, but more land. If we 
should receive no further additions of population from En- 
rope, we are now so numerous and so prosperous that our 
numerical increase will be very rapid. But we shall constant- 
ly receive great numbers of European immigrants, and these, 
who readily adapt themselves to our customs, are a welcome 
addition, and quickly become a part of ns. For their descend- 
ants and ours, it would be a great advantage if we could seonre 

I still more vacant or sparsely Hett]ed territory, provided that 
p mw Janda tt erci fa 
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for settlement by our own people. When, therefore, people 
use the phrase "Manifest Destiny," they mean — if they re- 
flect at all — not that we ought to, or could without hurt to 
ourselves, annex indiscriniinatoly all the states adjoining ub, 
but that it is a part of our natural and sound policy to pos- 
sess ourselves, for the use of our own people, of all the wast* 
and desert lands lying near our boundaries. 

433. Plainly, the annexation of tropical islands like Cuba, 
[£an Domingo, or the Hawaiian group, does not fall within 

tliia policy ; for, Ist, these countries have already a tolerably 
dense population. 2d. Tbb population is alien to ours in race, 
and in all its habits and customs, as well as in language. 3d. 
These islands are not suitable to make homes for our farmers 
and mechanics ; on the contrary, their products are grown on 
estates where a few planters employ, at very low wages, great 
numbers of rude laborers, and need but a very few intelligent 
mechanics — nor could their industries be profitably pur- 
med in a different way. Finally, the people whom we should 
have to accept with the land, in annexing these islands or the 
thickly settled parts of Mexico, are not fitted by character or 
training for the duties of American cituienship ; and, as they 
occupy the land, there would be but a slender possibility of 
assimilating them to ourselves. But, on the other hand, we 
couJd not with security to ourselves refuse them pohtical 
lights, if we made them a part of our body politic It is re- 
pugnant to our political theory to hold territories except with 
the expectation of their speedily becoming states ; because 
otherwise local self-government would be impaired, and the 
Federal administration would unduly increase its patronage 
and means of corruption. 

434. Thus, as we want land and not people, sound policy 
tells us not to annex territory which has already an independ- 
ent and toler ^hle d ense population. But sound policy also 
urges us to cultivate intimate and friendly relations with our 
neighbors; and this we can do with advimti^e to ouraclvos as 
well as to them by establishing with them the utmost free- 
commercial exchaoge. Coquq,^ 
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' faithful allies; and if wa were wise enough to establish acj 
maiiLtain absolute free trade with Canada aud Mexico, with 
the Sandwich Islands, with San Domingo and Hayti, and 
with Cuba — if, as is probable, tliat island becomes independ- 

; ent of Spain — we should greatly extend our own commerce, 
and fihould have the use of all these countries withont the re- 
sponsibility of ruling them. We ahoold find them willing 
and fjuthful allies in case of war; and our own course to- 
ward them would preserve them from tlie aggressions of Eu- 
ropean powers. In tliia way, I would lite you to believe, we 
should best fulfill, if not our Manifest Destiny, what is of 
greater importance, our Manifest Duty, toward these weaker 
neighbors of ours. 



XLIV. 

WaS2f WE NUMBER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS. 

435. The larger the macliine, the inoro important is it 
that it shall be built upon sound principles of meclianies, and 
that it shall bo carefully managed in accordance with the laws 
of its construction ; for a break in a machine which weighs 
a hundred tons and moves at a great speed in al! its parts 
is more disastrous than one in a hand-machine whose mo- 
mentum is insignificant, even if its speed of revolution should 
be great. 

436. What is true of a piece of macliinery in this respect ia 
equally true of a state or nation. The more populous it is, 
and the more extended its area, the more unwieldy it be- 
comes, the more disturbing is every friction of the parts, 
and the more vital it is that its managers or rulers shall be 
made to adhere closely to the principles on which its govern- 
ment is constructed. 

437. The fundamental and most vital prmciple underlying 
[oar political system is that called DECBNTBALKAtion, by which 
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among several distinct goveraments, each acting independent- 
ly in its sphere, but all subordinate to one general or organie 
law, called witli iia tlie Federal Constitution, and so arranged 
as to work harmoniously to a common purpose. 

438. You have seen, in other sections, how this division of 
powers is regulated in our poiitical system ; and I have ex- 
plained to you that it has clearly defined ohjects : namely, to 
leave as much as possible to the private enterprise and inge- 
nuity of the people ; to leave to them also, in the smaller polit- 
ical subdivisions, the direct management of their minor or lo- 
cal affairs, and thus to train them in independence, self-^ov- 
emmont, and public spirit ; secondly, to enable the people eafh 
iiy to control and change their rulers at regular elections, and 
to do this in one locality without necessarily disturbing the 
whole country ; thirdly, to give the people, in their different 
subordinate govomments, strongholds against possible usurpa- 
tion of power by the Federal rulers, and in the Federal Govern- 
ment secnrity for peace, order, and free eschango and inter- 
communication in all the parts ; fourthly, to relieve the Central 
or Federal Government of a multitude of details, the control of 
which would mate it cumhrous, inefficient, and tyrannical, and 
would dangerously increase the patronage of the Federal rul- 
ers and their power to corrupt the people ; and, finally, to en- 
able the people of different states, counties, and even town- 
ships to determine, each locality for itself, upon local regu- 
lations and laws suited to their habits and customs — all of 
wliich laws, however, are to be in conformity ivith the Federal 
Constitution and the laws of Congress. 

439. Thus we secure uniformity in the general system, with 
independence, variety, and elasticity in details ; the least inter- 

ince with personal liberty, combined with security to pcr- 
and property. 

440. We Americans enjoy the most perfect government in 
'the world ; and we owe to it almost all the blessings which 
make our lives exceptionally happy. Peace, liberty to a degree 
unknown, to the subjects of European powers, free opportunity 
" ir the exercise of all our Iaculties,\Tio^\tA^o OT,i.\vX^\'5jsM3 
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' within the reach of the humblest citizen, security against m- 

' justice, stability of order — these and other blessings we owe, 

not to the rulera we choose, but to the form, of government 

under which we live, which is as beneficent in what it leaves 

undone aa in what it docs. 

441. But in all earthly contrivances there is a tendency to 
change ; and it has been noticed that as we increase in popu- 
lation there is an increasing propensity to impose more upon 
the Federal Government, and to take from the powers of the 
local governments. This all wise citizens ought to resist, for 
as we increase in population it is necessary that wo shall even 
add to the number of objects over which the people shall de- 
termine and rule in their local governments ; for thus only 
can their political training he continued- If the Federal army 
should always be held ready to put down local disorders ; if 
[he state Legislatures should continue to undertake the gov- 
ercmcnt of cities ; if the L^slatures or Congress ahoald un- 
dertake the adoption of prohibitory laws ; if CongrCBs should 
assume the charge of public education and the control of cor- 
porations ; by the time wc number a hundred millions the 
American people will have far less public spirit and far less 
capacity for self -government than now. 

442. It is in this direction that wise citizens will strive to 
guard gainst future dangers. The inoonveniencea, the tempo- 
rary maladministration, and above all the apparent carelessneea 
witJi which the people condone blunders in their public serv- 
ants, need not give you oeoasion for gloomy forebodings. Our 
people are naturally inattentive to minor detjiils in their gov- 
ernments. They foi^vc much to their rulers, if only they 
are convinced that these have an honest desire to serve the 
public. They are slow to lose their faith in old public serv- 
ants, and especially in a political party which has once secured 
their confidence by conspicuous good service. 

443. This quality, which ia often vexatious, and sometimes 
causes thoughtful men to despair, is in fact a most valuable 

tr^t in any people ; for it accarcs what is of the very greatest 
iznportanco in public aSavis — ai(.B\u.i^ 
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444, CLange is so groat a carso that we could not even 
ilisli BO great a wrong as slavery without great temporary 
fering : and that people is happiest and most likely to m^n- 

tain its liberties, and to he prosperous, which, by natural tem- 
perament, disUkes change, and can be moved to it only upon 
important occasions and for clearly and even prcssingly neces- 
sary objects. Stability of laws, stability in industry and bttai- 
■•^eta, stability of character and of purpose in the individual, are 
.all of far greater importance than the most briltiant expeii- 
lents in government, or tlie most soductivo and adventurous 
irp rises, 

445. But — finally — bear in mind that nothinq la btablb 
:OBPT JuBTicB. Unjust and unequal laws aro liable t<i 

I perpetual change. 



XLV. 

RULES FOn TEE CONDUCT OF DELIBERATIVE 
ASSEMBLIES. 

446. "When yoa come to act with others in a public meet^ 

rMg of any kind, whether it is a college debating club, a town, 

clinrch, or business meeting, or a legislative body, you will 

discover the extreme importance of orderly and systematic 

proceedings. A numerous assembly of men gathered for 

consultation or action of any kind very easily falls into dia- 

oider, and even slight disturbances or irregularities cause a 

great waste of time and temper. Thus a petty obstruction 

in the line of march of an army, which to two or three per- 

iona would be hardly noticeable, might yet, if the army eon- 

liteined ten thousand men, each of whom would have to leap 

■ prer it, probably delay the rear several hours. 

44V. Moreover, wherever men are gathered in deliberative 
L .usemhlics, there will bo some of hasty tempers, some more 
■, less logical, or more peremptory than others ; and ta 
i tie rights of all it is absoVaXd^ '[\ci»»sax:3 ;$K«^! 
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member shall be able to appeal to some generally recognizt 
rules of procedure, aod that all aliall submit to these rules. 

448. To at'oid disorder and muititajn the rights of each, 
English-speakiDg people have in the course of time perfected 
roles for the conduct of public business, which apply as well 
to a debating club as to the Houses of Congress. These gen- 
eral rules are founded on common-sense, and hace for thdr 
main objects the easy preservation of order and fair play to 
all, and the protection of the minority in such bodies, 

449. "When the French legislative body falls into an uproar 
and confusion too great for its presiding officer to control, 
he puts on his hat, and by that act concludes tho session. 
His only way to restore order is to stop tht^ proceedings en- 
tirely. But in the British House of Commons, or in the 
American Congress, long-established and universally respected 
rules, to violate which would be a very grave offense, prevent 
the necessity of such a ridiculous and time-wasting expedient. 

450. The great body of the rules, as well as the precedents 
on which they rest, are contained in various books with which 
Congress and the State Legislatures are familiar, and to which 
constant reference is made in those bodies. But it ia not 
Becessary to the proper conduct of a debating or college so- 
ciety, or of a town or chnrch meeting, that its members 
should be conversant with the whole body of Pai'liaroentary 
law. A knowledge of the elementary rules which should 
govern proceedings in all deliberative assembhes is very use- 
ful to every American ; and these, accordingly, I will endeavor 
to arrange in a clear and intelhgiblo manner for your use in 
the following pages. Acquaintance with these elementary 
rules may enable you on occasion to save the time of a public 
meeting, help to maintain order and dispatch business in it, 
and preserve your own temper. 

451. I desire, first of all, to impress upon you tho absolute 
necessity of conducting all such bodies with dignity and order. 
Not unfrcijHcntly young people meeting in a debating club 
or other such society faucy the object of their convocation 

t to make d\gm&oi <iq"iA\ 




is a niiatake. No business whatever can be wefl conducted, 
nor can any society or assembly prosper, unless tbere is de- 
corum, self-restraint, and such respect shown to the object of 
the meeting and to the persons assembled as will lend dignity 
and even a little solemnity to the proceedings, I have seen, 
once in my life, a state legislative body in which the Speaker 
was careless on these points, und weakly allowed members to 
enter with hats on their heads, to smoke during the session, 
to interrupt him and other members, and to indulge in trivial 
and disrespectful language ; and I noticed that this body did 
not resptct itscif : the disorderly conduct permitted to its 
members made the body contemptible to itself, and affected 
very seriously its usefulness to the people. Hence, no matter 
how unimportant the object of a public meeting may be, 
if you are one of its members, it is your duty to enter 
quietly and with uncovered head ; to sit in your seat at- 
tentively listening to the proceedings ; to address yourself, 
if yon speak, to the presiding officer only ; to refrain from 
all trifling or disorderly conduct; and thus to assert the 
dignity of the body and preserve its decorum while it is in 

453. The first business of a meeting is to choose a presid- 
ing officer. In lai^ and formal asaemblicR, as political con- 
ventions, it is usual to begin with the selection of a temporary 
chairman. This is because in such assemblies the office of 
chairman or president is often so important that several per. 
sons desire it, and it is necessary to establish order, so as to 
enable the assembly to choose that one whom a majority 
prefers. The temporary chairman calls the meeting to order; 
and when quiet is obtained declares nominations in order, 
whereupon the candidates for chairman or president and sec- 
retary are nominated and elected. Or it may happen that 
the temporary chairman appoints, at the desire of the assem- 
bly, a committee to report a Ibt of officers. 

433. Where a public body comes together without previous 
organization, there has usually been some preliminary under- 
)ng those who pa\\e4 \t V)^'iW\CT ^a Vi ■Cv\e. 
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Bon to lie clioaen prcaiding ofBcer ; anil in sueli a case one ol 
tliese rises in the meeting and nominates tbe person thus 
agreed on, and puts the nomination to vote. If the meeting 
cliooses it may vote him down ; and in Buch case, nati)Tally, 
another person woald then be proposed. Usually, however, 
there is no such disagreement on the first oi^nization. 

454. In any case, the meeting is not oi^nized and pre- 
pared for business until a presiding officer, and properly also 
a secretary, are chosen. 

456. Where the body has already officers, the chairman or 
president takes the chair punctually at the honr previously 
appointed, and calls the meeting to order. 

450. In permanent bodies, the next proceeding in order is 
to call the roll of members. The object of this is to ascer' 
tain in a formal manner that a ijnonim is present 

457. A quorum is the number of persons required by the 
rules of the assembly or society for the proper transaction of 
business. Usually this is one more than half the total num- 
ber of members ; hut the number may be fixed by a special 
rule. No business can be properly transacted without a 
quorum, except the calling of the roll, and the necessary pro- 
ceedings for summoning absent members. Tliis is to pre- 
vent a minority from taking advantage of the absence of the 
majority to adopt measures and transact business which would 
not have the consent of the majority. If at any time during 
the session a quorum is not present, any member may call 
the attention of the chairman to that fact, whereupon all buu- 
ness stops. Parliamentary bodies, as Congress or a Stat« 
Legislature, have by law the power to compel the attendance 
of members ; and when no quorum is present, if the House 
does not wish to adjourn, it sends its sei^eant-at-arms to sum- 
mon absent members to the bar, where they may be interro- 
gated by the presiding officer as to the reason for their ab- 

1, and, if the Ilouse wishes, fined. Such a proceeding 
is styled a " Call of the House ;" and when it is determined 
on, the doors are usually locked, aud remain locked until the 
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keep those preaeiit from leaving the ll<msc, and to maintain 
a quorum for business. 

458. The assembly being organized and the officers in their 
places, it is the duty of the chRirmau or president to state the 
buHness before it. If the body has met in pursuance of any 
law or previous resolution, it may be proper to read that If 
several matters of business are to conje np, he announces first 
.)^t which is first in order ; and thus the body goes regularly 
to its work. 

459. It is the duty of the presiding officer to maintain or- 
i4er. To this end he, and not the House, is addressed by tlie 
lapeakers ; to him all motions, resolutions, and bills are sub- 

leniber may speak unless ho is first recognized 
ifcy the president ; if several rise at once to address him, it is 
'fcis part to recogniae one, whereupon the others sit down ; and 
'here, as constantly happens, members do not understand 
the order of bnaincss before the meeting, or its condition at 
any moment, ho must be ready to explain, to decide upon the 
propriety of motions, and generally to conduct the meeting. 
It is of great importance that the presiding officer should bo 
treated with respect ; that his decisions should be promptly 
Bnd clearly made ; and that they should be readily acquiesced 
in. If a member doubts the correctness of a chairman's de- 
cision, he may say so, and appeal to the House to support 
[iim ; and the House may, at its discretion, overrule such a 
■'decision. But this ought seldom to be done, and will rare- 
tiy happen if the chairman is competent "Wrangling and 
fussiness are productive of disorder in a public meeting ; 
'ijrtid it is generally the most ignorant members who aro 
ly to jump to their feet with a question of order or an 
ipeal against the chairman. 

460. In legislative bodies, where a part of tiie business is 
"erred to committees to be considered and elaborated, such 
immittees are either selected by the presiding officer — as in 
le Federal House of Representatives — or elected by the 
'ouse itself — as in the United States Senate. In the latter 

leticalJy, the majority meel m cw^CS^ffi 
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the committeea, which are aftRrwarda fonaally reported snd 
Bubmittod to the vote of the whole body. The Speakership 
in the Lower House 19 much sought aft«r, because of tlie 
power the Speaker has over the policy of the country in the 
selection of committees. Where the Speaker is an able man, 
he can thas at the hc^nning of a session give a direction to 
the public policy by placing at the heads of important com- 
raittees men of decided views. Also, he has thus the power 
to favor his personal friends. Tlie reference of business to 
committees is that they may consider the proposed measure, 
and report upon it to the Hoose, which may then concur 
with the committee or reject its report. This saves time ; 
but it is also apt to prevent discussion ; and the Federal 
House of Representatives has in the course of time become 
the slave of its committees, who, except in the case of rev- 
enue measures, are very apt to prepare a verdict which the 
House ia compelled to accept without debate, by the adroit 
use of a motion called " the previous question," of which 
you will hear further on. 

461. Tlie order of business is regulated by the meeting, 
which may set a certain day and hour for the consideration 
of a specified motion ; may declare a regular order for tlio 
introduction of business ; and may otherwise regulate this 
matter. In the Federal House of Representatives, for in- 
stance, for the general convenience, one day in the week is set 
apart for the consideration of private bills ; an hour on an- 
other day ia set apart for a call of the states, for the intrcf- 
duction and reference of bills and joint resolutions ; and if 
any member on a certain day can get the consent of the 
House by a two-thirds vote, he may have even these rules 
suspended for the introduction of special business. In any 

nd whatever business is to come up, the Speaker an- 
e it to the House. 

462. When the member of an assembly wishes to make a 
motion or introduce a matter of business, he riaes, and calls 
mt, "Mr. Speaker" — or whatever the title of the presidii 
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states Lis.propoaition. He may be required to reduce this to 
writing ; and if it is an important matter ho has probably 
taken the precaution to do this lieforehand, so that it may 
be recorded witliout error. Any motion, to be entertatued, 
i must be aeeonded, which is an immediate proof to the aa- 
I sembly that more than one of its members favors it. A 
motion made and seconded, and announced by the presiding 
officer, is thereupon the property of the meeting, and can not 
be withdrawn withoat ita consent ; this, however, is almost 
always given. 

483. A fundamental rule is that a motion voted down can 
tot be repeated until some other business baa intervened. 

464. Thus the motion to adjourn, which is said to be always 

a order — because an assembly ought always to have it in its 

I- power to dissolve its session — can not, if it is voted down, bo 

y made again antU some other motion has been made or business 

transacted. This is to prevent an irritating waste of time. 

405. It is another fundamental nile that no one can inter- 
rupt a speaker with a motion, even one to adjourn. The pcr- 
fiOtt who has the floor is entitled to complete liia remarks, or 
to occupy the whole time allowed him by the meeting, and 
I interruptions are out of order. If he gives permission to 
i another to interrupt him he thereby resigns his own right 
to the floor ; though he may ^ve way for a brief interrup- 
tion, by general consent, and resume afterward. 

466. Next in the order of precedence, after the motion to 
adjourn, is the motion to lay on the table ; which is enbatan- 

. tially to adjourn the business ia hand, in order that something 
F else may be taken up, 

467. Neither of these motions is debatable ; because the 
l^lseembly ought to have a right without delay, and at any 

'me, to dissolve, or to turn to another subject. 

468. A successful motion to lay on the table is generally 
equivalent to a rejection of the measure. This can not come 
up again out of its regular turn, except by a motion to take 
it up, or to reconsider the motion to lay on the table ; and 
the pressure of hnsjn 
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members reluctant to go back to measures once disposed of 
or put ont of the way. A motion to take a bill or otlier 
matter from tbe table is debatable. 

460. Third in the order of precedence, among Parliamen- 
tary motions, is " the previous question." This is of the 
same nature as the two preceding: its object is to get done 
with business ; and, like the other two, it is not debatable, be- 
cause the assembly ought to be able at any time to make 
known that it is ready to vote upon the question before it. 
"Wben a member calls for " the prerious question," and the 
call is seconded, the presiding ofBcer is bound to put It. It 
takes tLis sbape : "Shall the main question be now put!" 
If the majority TOte " aye," that shows that they Lave made 
up their minds, and wish no further debate. 

470. If the assembly, by supporting the previous qncstion, 
demands the main question, then the presiding officer takes 
in their proper tm'u, beginning with the last offered, the bct- 
eral amendments to the question before the House, if there 
are any, and finally brings to vote the question itself. 

471. The previous question is sometimes an instrument in 
the hands of a majority to prevent debate, and to push through 
measures which perhaps would not bear discussion ; but where 
it is ruthlessly used, it is very apt to arouse a feeling of op- 
position which is dangerous to a majority. 

472. "Where it b pretty certain that a public assembly or 
meeting is ready and desirous to vote, a cry of " Question 1 
question I" calls the attention of the presiding officer to that 
fact ; and if he perceives that the meeting really wishes to 
vote, he usually, before recognizing the next speaker, asks, 
" Is the meeting ready to vote on the proposition !" and the 
answering cries tell him what is the wish of the members. 
In such a case there is no need for the "previous question" 
formally put. 

473. The three motions above described are not debatable, 
because, if they were, the assembly would be helplessly in 
tie bands of a few of its members, who could by intermin- 

it in scaaion, ot ^tctciiV \\. itu-vR ■wSis 
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r measures before it. The United States Senate does 
not allow tlie previous question and the minority there some- 
times deliberately and purposely put off dec siona on measures 
by a long series of speeches \]i h h^\o the purpose, by a 
continuous session, to wear ut the n ajontv, and bring them 
to terms or force them to a comprom se 

4V4. You must understand thst a m t n to adjourn is not 
inbject even to an amendment to adjou -n to a named day or 
hour ; because, as an amendment, this would open debate. 
Where it is desired to substitute for an adjournment wJth- 
ont date one to a fixed date, it is usual to make a request 
that the first motion be withdrawn, whcrcnpon the other is 

475, It is well to remember also that a motion to take a 
recess is difEerent from one to adjourn. A recess only inter- 
rupts, and does not close the session ; and when after the re- 
cess the assembly comes together, it proceeds to business at 
oneo without opening formalities, such as reading the journal 
or calling the roll. On the journal the date of the session 
remains mialtered, even though the recess should carry it over 
to another civil day. But a recess can not carry the meeting 
past the regular hour of its next day's assembling. 

4-76. The business before a meeting is in the shape either 
of a bill or a resolution. In either case it is subject to the 
following motions — besides those before mentioned — and in 
the order in which they are named : 

477. To postpone to a fixed day or hour ; whereupon tha 
meeting agrees to consider it at that time ; and when tho 
time arrives the presiding ofiicer's duty is to suspend other 
business, and lay that before tho House. 

478. Or to commit — which means to refer it to a commit- 
tee for consideration, which committee is expected to report 

' upon it to the House, at its own convenience, or upon tho 

order of tho House. The business of legislative bodies in 

I this country is too much referred to committees, as I have 

[ pointed out to you above \ and it is common to see a t 

I ft eommittfis mcicVy to ^c\. 'A i 
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out of the way. Of the duties of committees I shall speak 
farther on. 

4T9. Or to amend : If the member who introduced the bill 
or resolution accepts the amendment, it ia at once incorpo- 
rated in his bill ; if he rejects it, it becomes a separate part 
of the question, and the Ilouse votes upon it before it does 
on the bill. It is possible to amend an amendment (but not 
to 8B[kend that again) ; but it ought to be avoided, and the 
friends of a measure can agree privately beforehand upon 
amendments. Sometimes its enemies try to kill it by amend- 
ments. 

480. Or, finally, to postpone it indefinitely. In a le^sla- 
tive assembly the motion to lay on the table is practically 
equivalent to this, and ia so used ; and in the House of Kep- 
resentatives, when a bill has been passed, in order to prevent 
an opponent from moving a reconsideration — -which would 
bring it again before the House — it is customary for the 
mover of the bill himself to move that the vote by which it 
was just passed be reconsidered, and to c:ove to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

481. If yon consider the matter you will see that the order 
of these motions, as prescribed in the rules, is founded on 
common-sense, and a desire to enable an assembly to transact 
business without improper delays. 

482. To prevent undue haste, on tlie other hand, Icfpslative 
bodies usually require a bill to be read three times, and often 
on three separate days ; measures are referred to committceB 
for esamination ; and on the final reading the bill is debated, 
unless the majority insists on the previous question. The 
reference of a measure to two Houses, and after its passage 
by both to the President or Governor, is also a measure of 
delay of great importance, because it gives time for thorough 
consideration. 

483. Committees are composed of selected members of the 
assembly ; and they are either appointed or elected, and for a 

riiey may te ^cnnanent, or temporary and 
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BO far aa the public ia concerned; but it is held that any 

member of the assembly of which they are a part may attend 

their meetings. The first person named on the committee la 

. usually its chairman ; and if a memlier moves the nppolnv 

k ment of a committee, it ia customary to name him as one of 

I its members, and to make him its chairman, unless reasons 

r exist against that. The committee reports by its chmrman, 

and the conclusions of the majority form the report. The 

minority of tho committee have no right to make a report ; 

but this is nstially allowed, because they could bring their 

[ views before the House and the public in other ways. Where 

I -the assembly b divided on a measure, members of both sides 

f should he appointed in equal numbers, giving the chairman 

Lto the majority; and thus giving an extra vote in the com- 

■•mitt^Q to that dde. 

B 484. Legislatures and other permanent bodies somctimeB 
■■resolvo the whole assembly into a conmiittee, called the 
B " Committee of the Whole." It is done on motion by a 

■ inemher, and for the consideration, usually, of a particular 
linhject. When the Ilouso goes into Committee of the 
B Whole, the Speaker or presiding ofScer leaves tho chair, 
1 calling a member to take his place. The presiding officer 

■ Biay take the floor in the committee, and take part in the 
*■ debate. The Committee of the WTiole can not conclude 

any business, and can not adjourn. When it has completed 

the discussion of a bill, or is ready to cease for that time, a 

member moves " that the committee do now rise," whereupon 

E the Speaker resumes his place, and his substitute in the com- 

■ mittee reports to him briefly but formally what the commits 
r tee has done, thus officially informing him of the stage at 

■which the business was left. If the bill nnder consideration 
ia ready for a vote, and that fact is reported, the Speaker may 
then bring it to a vote without further delay. If the House 
while in Committee of the Whole desires to adjourn, it rises ; 
but only after the chairman has reported progress to the 
Speaker is a motion to adjourn in order. While in com- 
iMtt^thwe is no need to H59 ^^T?iA^\@ QM§agft.\n *^L 
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debate, as tlie majority need only vote that the eominittee 
rise, when the debate stands adjourned, and the reconstituted 
House takes up other business. Tho objoet of going into 
Coramittco of the Wiole la to be easily rid of those rules 
whieh otherwise limit debate, and to make diBcusaion freer. 
In Committee of the Whole there is no limit to debate. 

485. When a bill or resolution is introduced, if the assem- 
bly is willing it may then be discussed, and in the debate tho 
mover bos the right to address the House first. In debate 
the friends and opponents of the question should have the 
floor alternately, and it is usual for the mover to close tho 
debate. No one is expected to speak more than once on the 
same question or bill. 

486. In debate the speakers should confine themselves ri^ 
orously to the question ; and if any oue wanders away in his 
remarks to other matters, ho may properly be called to order 
by the presiding officer on the request of a member. All per- 
sonalities should be avoided ; aiid to assist in this, it is a rule 
that no member shall, in debate, be called or spoken of by his 
name. In legislative bodies this rule is very rigidly adhered 
to; and in the British House of Commons, when the Speaker 
calls a member to order, and has difficulty in procuring order, 
by an old tradition, his last resort is a threat to " call the 
gentleman by name." As this threat has always been effect- 
ive, I believe it is not known what would be the result if it 
were actually carried into effect. 

487. In recognizing those who wish to speak during a de- 
bate, the presiding officer exercises a certain liberty of choice ; 
but he must take care to be fair to both aides. If the debate 
is important, and comes up after notice, members often private- 
ly inform the presiding officer that they desire to speak ; and 
he then makes a Ust of their names, and may properly arrange 
them in the order of their abilities if he wishes ; taking care, 
however, that both sides are fairiy represented. He then rec- 
ognizes among those who rise to obtjiin the floor those on his 

list, and may give prlvatn uotico to each beforehand whdn Itis 

BJBrtiuiail 
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I 488. The assembly may limit debaters to a specified time, 
■jpving eacL five or ten minutes, or half an hom-; and it may, 
f by unanimous consent, extend the time of any speaker who 
' Iiaa not completed his remarks, and whom it wishes to hear. 

Bat sueh a favor must be by unanimous consent 

489, When the measure eomes to a vote the presiding officer 

sboald clearly state it, and he then adds, " Those who are in 
L favor of this will vote Aye, the contrary. No." And lie should 
I be very particular to put the question so that every member 
I may understand the bearing or eSsict of his vote upon the 
I'question. 

I 490. Those only may vote who are within the proper limits 
» of the meeting when their names are called. If, for instance, 
La part only of the hall is reserved for the meeting, and the re- 
Bmainder for an audience, a member standing without the bar- 
m riers of separation has no right to vote, 

I 491. Finally, remember that one of the main and most im- 
Ijportant objects of a Jeiiberative assembly is to debata It is 
^)ot a merit, but a fault, in such an assembly to hastily adopt 
u number of measures prepared beforehand by a committee 
Km caucus ; it ia far better, more conducive to a proper under- 
standing of the business in hand, and to the public welfare in 
Ejl^ case of conventions and other public meetings, that the 
Mieasures proposed should be discussed, even if apparently 
Hjline should be thna loat. When a party convention meets 
En Hiese days, it is too often a mere recording body. Its 
febusinesa is prepared by committees, whose members are 
I- ofteneat selected beforehand ; and when theae bring in their 
I leports, they are at once adopted, and this is supposed to bo 

■ <a declaration of the will of the people. But you can see 
Bthat it is only a cheat. The delegates are not really con- 
nulted. It would be far better, more conducive to party 
Hiarmony and the public good, if debate were expected and 

took place. 

482. I have aimed to give you only sueh a brief outline of 
the rules in accordance with which meetings should be con- 
^d^^^B yill let yon ""df^T^n^|h^geiMgii)JfK^p^aj^^^> 
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references to Congressional and other rules are only to illus- 
trate these statements. Legislative bodies are guided in in- 
tricate cases by formal precedents, which are stated in large 
books, such as Barclay's Digest ; works which are not only 
important to legislators, but interesting as showing the growth 
of what are called Parliamentary rules. 
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I. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Questions on the Constitution of thb United States. 

n. THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
m. WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 



coNSTirunofr of the united states. 



Prkamble^ 

Wb, the people of the United Stales, in order to form a more perfect 
onion, establisli justice, insiire domosiic tritnc)iiilliij*, provide fur ihe com. 
moa deleoae, promote llie general welfare, and secure llio blesaingH of lib- 
erij to ourselves and onr posterity, do ordain and estabUsh tliis Conelilu- 
tion for tlie United States of America. 

ARTICLE L LloBLiTivi DiPiUTiiEST. 
SbcTIOM I. Confess in General, 
All legislativQ powers herein gmnted shall be vested ir 
, the United Stataa, wbich BhuU consist of - '■--—■'■ 



SeCTioh H. House of Representatives. 

Clause 1. The Hoase of ReprBBentattyes shall bo composed of tDem- 
oera chosen erery second year bj- the people of the Eeveral states ; and 
Ihe electors in eacli atata shail have the qnahficalions requiaita for elect- 
ors of tbe most numerans hratidt of tbe State I^iegislature. 

Clause 2. Ko person shall be a representative who sball not have ot- 
tiined to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a. citizen of 
the United Staten, and who shall not, when elected, bo an inhabitant of 
that state in which he shall be chosen. 

Clause 3. RepreseatAtives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may he included within this Union, according 
to thur respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free parsons, including those boond to service for a term 
of years, and excludiog Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other per- 
sons. The Bctnal enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
Bubaeqnent tenn of ten years, in snch manner as they shall hy law direct. 
The number of representatives shall not exceedone'for every thirty ihou- 
nuid, but each state shall have at least oao representative ; and nntil 
Bueh enumeration shall be made, the slate of New Ilampsbire shall be 
entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence FlontatioDs one, Connecticut five. New York six. New Jersey four, 
Pfflmsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, Morth 
CoiolinB five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

Clause 4. When vacanties happen in the representation from anv 
itata, the execntive authoriTy thereof shall issae writs of election to f.II 
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Section III. Smalc. 



Claau 1. The Senate of the United Slates shall be composed of two 
Knatora from each Etate, cliosen bj the Legislature thereof for ax. years, 
tor shAll have one Tote. 

C/auje 3, Imtnediately after they shall be flssatnbled in consequence 
of the lirEt election, they shall be divided, as e^nally as idny be, into three 
cLtsaea. The seats of (he senators of the Grst class shall be viuated nt 
the oxpiratioQ of the accoad year, of the second class at tbe cxpiradon 
of the fourth jeiir, and of the third class at the espiration of the aixth 
year, so that one third niay be chosen erery second year ; and if vacan- 
iiea happen, by resignation or otherwiEe, during the recess of the Legis- 
liitura of any state, the executive thereof nwy make temporary appoint- 
iiienta until the next meeting of the LegiBlature, which shall then fill such 

Claaie 3. No person shall be a senator n'ho shall not hare nttalned to 
tlie age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of llie United States, 
anil who BhsU not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for tchich 
he shall be chosen. 

Claute 4. The Vice-president of Iho United States shall he President 
I of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

Claute 5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a pres- 
f ident pro lemporo, in the absence of the Vice-president, or when he shall 
ccercjse the office of President of the United States. 

Clatut 6. The Senate shall have the sola pcwer to try nil impeach- 
nents. When sitting for that purpose, the; shail be on oath or affirma- 
^ lion. When the President of the United States is tried, the chief jus- 
tice shall preside ; and no person shall be convicted without the cODcur- 
rence of two thirds of tlie members present. 

Clause 7. Judgment in case of impeachment shnll not extend fanhor 
tlian to removal from office, and disqualifi cation to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust, or proGt nndar the United States; but the pRrty 
convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and puninhment according to law. 

Becnos IV. Both Homes. 
Claute 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for sen- 
' irs and representstivca shall bo prescribed in each state by the Legisliu 
■D thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter 
I. inch rcgnlalions, except as to the place of choosing senators. 
I Claute 2. The Congress shall assemble at ]BaM once in every yenr, nnd 
r *nch meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless Ihey shall 
by law appoint a difieront day. 

SeCTIOK V. The Houses separalely. 
Clause 1. Each honae shall ho the judge of the elections, retoms, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute 
a quornm to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn fhim day 
to day, nod may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent mem- 
hen, in such fflanner and nadcv suc^f^eiLol^les oa each house mar provide. 
Gltmrnit, JBachhouMiflaydBtereMieftaTOWKS'w ' — — 
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jith its members for disorilerW behaTiar, anil, with [he coDcnrrencB of two 
thiriifl, expel a member. 

Ciaue 3. Each house sball keep a jauma] of its proceedingE, Gtid finm 
lime to time publish the ebuic, excepting such purts as may in their jiidg- 
rneul require secrecj ; and tbe yeoa and nars uf ilia members of cither 
lionse, on anj question, shall, at ihc dosire of one Qfih of tlioee present, 
be entered on tbe jom^aL 

Clauee i. Neither house during the session of Congiesa shall, without 
the consent of Ihe other, adjourn for more than ihree days, nor to any 
Diber place than that in wbieh the two booses Bboll be sitting. 
Section VI. Diaabilitia of Members. 

Clause 1. The senators and represenlatiTes shall receive a compensa- 
tioo for their servicea, to be ascertained by biw, and paid out of the treas- 
nrr of Ihe United States, Tboy shall in all cases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be priiileged trom arrest during their atiendnnce 
at the session of tbeir respective houses, and in pAug to or reluming fmtn 
the same ; and for any speceli or debate in either hoizse, Ibej sliuU not 
be qnestioned in any other place. 

Glatae 2. No senator or representative shall, daring the time for which 
he was elected, he appointed lo any dvil office nnder ihe authority of tlie 
United StaiBB, which sboU have been created, or ibe emoluments whereof 

■ ahal] huTB been increased, during such time; and no person holding any 

^^^^^K flRice nnder the United Slates Ebnll be a member of eilher house during 
^^^^K his continuance in office. 
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Section VII. Mode of passing Lau-s. 
Claust I. All bills for mining revenue Elmll oiigiiiBte in the House of 
" lives; bnt the Semite may propose or concur with amend- 

n other bills. 

Ulaiae 2, E\'erj' bill which shall have passed tba House of Represent^ 
ativcs and the Senate shall, before it become a law, he presented to the 
President of the United States ; if he approve, he Bhall sign it ; but if 
tiDl, he shall return it, with bis objections, lo that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objoctiona at large on their jonmal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two thirda 
' of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it sliall bo sent, logetlier with 
L the objections, to the other house, by which it shall hkewiso be reconsid- 
f wed, and if approved by two thirds of that bouse, it aball become a hiw. 
F Bat in all such cases the votes of both bouses shall be determined by yens 
*" and nays, and Ihe names of tba porsnns TOting for and against tbe bill 
shall be entered on tbe joumn! of each house respectively. If ony bill 
aball not be retnmed by tbe President within ten days (Sundays except- 
ed) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law in 
lihe manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return, in which cosa it shall not be a law. 

Clause 3. Every order, resolution, or vole to which tbe concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Kepresenlalives may bo necessary (except on a 
qoestion of adjournment), shall be presented to Ihg President of the 

United Slates; and before the same shall take effect, shall bo a ■* 

by him, or, being disapproved hy lum, itm'i\« xej^MwAXsj ^:' " 



tho Sennle onil House of Reprenenialives, Bccording to the rules ami lim- 
itatiaua prosi:ribed in llie cuse of a liill. 

Section VIII. PoiBtrt granted to Congna. 

The Congress shall hava power — ■ 

Ctaase 1. To la; and coUec^t Kasm, duties, inspouls, and exci<ies, lo pay 
the debts and provide for the comiuon defeoso lujd geuoral welfare of iha 
United States; but all duties, imposlB, and excises Eball be nnifoim 
tbroufchoat the United States; 

Clamt 2. Ta borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

Clause 3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among tho 
•evern] states, and with the Indian tribes ; 

Claiae i. To establish a unifonn rule of naturalizution. and uniform 
Llwa on Ibe subject of hankruptcies, thronghout the United Stales t 

Clauie 5. To coin money, regnlate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and mensures ; 

Clitiae C. To provide ftir the punishment of counlerfelling ihe securi- 
ties and cnrrent coin of tho United States ; 

Clause T. To establish post-ofGces and post-roads ; 

Claaie 8. To promote [he prt^jress of ecienco and useful arts, bj se- 
onring for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right lo 
their respective writings and discoveries; 

Clause 9. To constitute tribanals inferior lo the Supreme Court; 

Clause 10. To deflne and punish felonies coromilted on the high seas, 
and offenses ugaiust the law of nations; 

Clause II. To dechire war, grant letters of mnrqne and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

Clause 12. To raise and support armies ; but no approprietion of mon- 
ey to that use shoJl be for a longer term than two jears ; 

Clause 13. To provide and mniutnin a navy ; 

Clause It. To make rules for tlie govemihent and regnlation of the 
land and naval forces ; 

Clavse 15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute tho laws 
of the Union, suppress insurreetiuna, and repel invasions; 

Clauie 16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them us may be employed in Che 
iervice of the United States, reserving to the states respectively the ■»- 
pointment of tbe oSlcers and the authority of training the militia sccoia- 
ing to tbe discipline prescribed hy Congress ; 

Clause IT. To exercise exclusive legislation, in alt eases whatsoever, 
over Mich diatrict (not exceeding ten railei square) as may, by cession of 
poiticalBr states and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of gOT- 
emraent of the United States, and to CKerdselike authority over all places 
purchased, hy the consent of the Legislature of the state in which the 
■ame shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, 
and other needfnl hnildings ] and, 

Clanse 18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
eanying into esecatioD the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
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cossTiTrTios <. 



Sectiok IX. 
Claiae 1. The migration 



<t denitd la the United States, 
r importnlioD of such persons as a 



of Ihe 



_ shall tiiink pnjjH!r lo ndniii. sIibU not be proliibitBd by 
Ibc Congress prior to the vear one thousund eiglit hundred and eight; 
but a ca:( or dutj mrj be Imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each persoD. 

Ctaiae 2. Tho privilege of the writ of haheai corpui shall not he Bn9- 
pended unless when, in case of rehellion or invasion, the public eafetf 
maj require it. 

Clause 3. No bill ofattnindar, or ex-post-facto law, ahall be passed. 

Claiae 1. No capitation or oilier direct tax >ihall be laid, unless in pn^ 
portion to the 'census or enumeration liereiu before directed to be taken. 

Clause 5. No tax or doty ahall be laid on articles exported from anj- 
•tate. 

Clause 0. No preference shall be gi'Si by any regulation of commerca 
or revenue to Ihe ports of one state over those of utiother ; nor shull ves- 
■els bound to or from one slate bo obliged to enter, clear, or piiy dutian 
ia another. 

Gause 7. No money ehall be drawn from the treasury but in consa- 
quencs of appropriations innde bv law ; and a regidar stntcnient and ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall bo pub- 
lished from time to time. 

douse 8. No title of nobility ahiJl be granted by the- tJnited States; 
and no person holding any office of prolit or trust under tbcm shall, with- 
out the consent of tbe Congress, nccept of any present, cmolnnieni, oflica, 
or title of any kind whatever, frooi any ting, prince, or foreign stale. 



d the States. 

eaty, alliance, or confedcra- 
m money ; emit bills of 
a tender in payment of 
law, or law inipairiug the 



Eectios X Pome 

Clatae 1. No state shall enter into any tre 

[ tion; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; 

credit ; make any thing bat gold and silver c( 

debt! ; pass any bill of attainder, ex-post-facti 

oblifiBtion of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 

Clcaise 2. No state shall, without tbe consent of tbe Congress, lav any 
impoets or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abaoiuiely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws : and tbe net produce of all 
duties and imposts laid by any stale on imports or exports shall be for the 
use of the treasury of tbe United States; and all such laws shall ba sub- 
ject to tbe revision and control of tbe Congress. 

Clause 3. No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
k of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time nf peace, enter into any 
igreenient or compact with anoiher stale or with a foreign power, or en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not aduut of delaj'B. 

ARTICLE II. EiEOuirvB DEPAiiTitEBT. 
Section I. President and Tlce-preddent. 
Ctavse 1. The exeniiive power shnU lie \ei.Vi* m n. ■Viei\t.-». -A ■*«!> 
Uoiled Slates of Ameiira. lie AnU \io\A Vw rffi\t*s iiMwvj. \>s. \«™- ^ 
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four yenrs, mid, logellier wilh the Vioe-pi'esiJent, tliosen fur tlie snmB 
icrm, be clecleci ns iolloivH: 

flanx 2. EhcIi state ^ball appoint, in snch manner as the Legiskinre 
thereof ma; direct, a number of electors, eqo&l Co tha whole nuQibei' uf 
eenaiora and representatives to which the state may be entitled in tlm 
Congreaa; bat no senator or rapresentatii'e, or person holding an office 
of troEt or proUt under the United Stutes, shall be appoioted an elector. 

[C/niue 3. The electors shall meet in their respective Btnles, end vote 
bj bsUat for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhahit- 
ant of the same stBte with ihemsdres. Atld tbey cbnll make a list of all 
the persons voted for, and of the nnmber of votes for each ; which list 
they ahal! sign and certifv, and transmit, sealed, to the sent of the govern- 
ment of the Dnited States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate ehati, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
RepresenlaliveB, open ell the certificates, and Che voles shall then beconnt- 
cd. The person having the greatest number of votes shdl ha (he Pre^- 
denC, if such number b^ a majoritj of the whole number of electors up- 
poinied; and if there be more than one who have such majority, and 
have an equal number of votes, then (he House of Representatives Ehall 
immediately choose by ballot one of them for Pj'e^idcnc ; and if no perron 
hare a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. iJnC in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation from each state 
having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of n member or 
members from two thirds of the states, and a, majoritj of all the Etntes 
shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, oiler the choice of tUo 
President, the person having the greatest number of votes of the elertot* 
shell be the Vice-president. Bnt if there shonld remain two or mole 
who have equal votes, the Senate aliall choose from them by ballot the 
Viee-presideo t. •] 

Clause i. The Congress may determine the lime of choosing the elect- 
ors, and the day on which they shall give their votes, whieb day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 

Cla-ase 6. No person except a tjatnnil-hom citizen, or a ciliien of the 
United States at the lime of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any person bo eligible to 
that offica who shaU not have attained to the age of thirtj-Gve years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

Clause 6. In Case of the removal of the President fhain office, or of his 
death, resignnlion, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of ihe 
said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-president; and tlie Con- 
gress may by law provide for the catle of removal, dealli, resignation, or 
inability, both of the President and Vire-preaident, declaring what officer 
shall then net as President; and snch officer shall act accordingly, unlil 
the disability be removed or a Presideot shall be elected. 

Clause 7. The President shall, at slated times, receive for his sen'ices a 
compensation, which shall neither he increased nor diminished during the 
penodTor which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
fiat period any other emokmwiltrom the United States, or anyoEihom. 

' Altered by tlict«tXmmAto<".\. fteevn^XT.'i. 
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^^^H Claiae S. Befora he enter on the ertecutiou of bis office, be sball tolls 
^^^^H tbe following oatb or affirmation : 

^^^^B " I do Bolemnlj swear (or uffirni) that I will fuiihfiLlly execute the of. 
^^^H ficeofFresiilent of the United Slates, tiiid will, to the best of mf ahililj, 
^^^^B jireBBTve, protect, and defend tbe ConstttutioD of the United States." 
^^H Section n. Fawta-i of the Preddent. 

^^^^ Claiue 1. TheFresident shall be coniinander-in-chierof ihe army and 

^^^r navj of the United States and of llie militia of the sereral Etutes, when 
^^^ called into the actual Berrice of the United Stales ; he may require tbe 

P opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the exetutive deparc- 

I ments, upon any subject rehiring to tbe duties of their respective offices; 

and be ehall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for oSense< 
^^^ against the United States, except in cases of impeachment, 

^^^ft CLaate 2. Ue shall hare power, by and wilh the advice and consent of 

^^^^^ the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the Benators present 
^^^^V concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with tho advice nud consent 
^^^^ of the Bennle shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and COD- 
^^^ aula, jndges of the Supremo Court, and all other officers of tlie United 

' Slates, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and 

which sball be established by law ; but the Congress may by law rest the 
appointment of ench inferior officers as they think proper in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the coarts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Ctaase 3. The President sliall have power to till up alt vni ' ' ' 
may happen during the recesa of the Senate, by gianting Ci 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Skctios III. Duliis of (he President. 
Ha shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information of the 
stale of the Union, and recommend to their consideration sucb measures as 
be shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occa- 
sionB, convene both houses, or either of them ; and in case of disagreement 
between ibem, with respect to the time of ndjonrnment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he siiall Ihinb proper ; he shall receive ambaBsadora 
and other public minislei-s; he sball take care that the laws be feithfidl; 
executed, and shall commission all the officers of (be United States. 
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Sectiom rV, Lnpeachment of the Preaidenl. 
Tlie President, Vice-president, and all civil officers of the United Stat 
'■■ill be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction of tn 
1, bribery, or other high crimes and mlBdemcanors. 



I 

^^^^^ Section I. United Slates Courts. 

^^^^^ The judicial power of the United Stales Bhall be vested in one Supreme 

I Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress may from time to time or- 

r dain and establish. The judges, both of tho supremo and inferior cotlr^ 

I shall hold their offices during good behavior ; and shall, at stated times, 

L receive for their services a compensation, which shall 

^^^^^ during their ""~'- '- " - 
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Skotioh II. Jurisdiction of the United Stata Omrls, 
Clante 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in lav and equi- 
ty arising under tliia Constitution, the laws of the United Slatee, anil 
treaties tnaUe, or which bhall be made, under th^r authority ; to all ixsea 
aHecting ambiutsdorB, other public tniniBlerB, and consult! ; to all caeei 
of adtniniltj and marilime jurisdiction ; to conlroTersies to which the 
Uoited Suites shall be a, party ; to conlroversiea between two or mora 
autea; between a state and citizens of another state; betneen citizens 
of difl'erent states ; between citizens of the Hiuno state claiming lands un- 
der grants of ditFerent states; and between a state, oc the citixens there- 
of, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects.* 

Claitte 2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministcrv 
and consuls, and those in which a stale shall be party, the Supreme Conn 
shall have original jurisdiction. In all Che other cases before mentioned, 
the Supreme Court shall hare appellate jurisdiction, both as to law aod 
fact, with, such exceptions, aod under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make. 

Clause 3, The trial of all crimes, except in cases of itnpeBchment, shall . 
be by juiy ; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes 
shall have been committed ; but when not committed witliin any state, 
the trial shall be at socU place or places as the Congress may by law 
have directed. 

Section III. Treason. 
Clauie 1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war ngninst lliem, or in ndhering to their enemies, giving ihem aid 
aad comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the les- 
timony of two witnesses to the sane overt act, or on confession in open 

Claute 2. The Congress shall have power to declare the puninhment of 
treason ; but no attainder of treu-ion shall work corraption of blood, or 
forfeiture, except during the life of the petson attainted. 

AETICLS IV, 
Skctios I. State TUcorda. 
Full fiiith nnd rredit shall be given in each slate to the pnblic acta, rec- 
ords, and jadicial proceedings of every other state. And the Congress 
may, by general laws, prescribe the manner in wliich such acts, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

lu, etc. 

I tilled to nil pritilegcs 

Clause 2. A person charged in any stale with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in another state, shall, oti 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, be de- 
Jireied op, to be removed lo the state having juiisdiccion of the crime. 
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Clavie 3. Iio person held to Boirice or labor in one alate, iiniier iho 

Hlftws ihereof, escsping Inlo anotlier, Rhall, in consequence of ecj law or 

Ef^tulation therein, be iliscbiirged finm snch service or labor, but sball be 

vdelivered up on cluim of tbe partj to tvbom such een'ice or labor maj be 

ine, 

Seottok ni. A'eiB Slata onrf Territories. 

Claaat t. Hew states may be admitted by tbe ConKress into Ibis Union; 

liot DO new stale shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 

' otbei stale; nor an; state be formed b; Ihe junction of two or more states, 

or parts of slates, witbout tbe consent of the Legislatures of ttie states con- 

cetiied, as well as of tbe Congress. 

Ciatias 2. The Congress sball have power to dispose of, and make all 

needful rules and regulations respecting Ihe territory or otber property 

belonging to the United States ; and nothing in this Constitution sball be 

I'/Bo construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any 

I particular state. 

Section IV. Guarantee to the Slales. 
Tbe United States sball guarnnteE to every state in Ibis Union a repub- 
lican fona of govomment, and shall protect each of them against invasion; 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the eicecntive (when the Leg- 
islature can not be coDiened), against domeelic violence. 



ARTICLE V 



PoH-E 



Tbe Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it neces- 
tary, shall propose atnendoieats to this Constitution, or, on the applica- 
tion of the Legislatures of two thirds of the several states, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by tha 
Legislatures of three fourths of tbe several states, or by conventiuDB in 
three fourths tbereoi^ as the one or the other mode of raCiflcation may be 
proposed by Congress ; provided, that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any man- 
ner affect tbe first and fourth clauses in the niiilii seclion of the first Ai^ 
ticla; ant] that no state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
^nol snSi'age in the Senate. 

I ABTICLK VL Public Dbht, SFPRcv*aT oi. the CosSTiTOtios, OiTU os Oi^ 
I FICR, RELieiunsTssT. 

Clasae 1. AH debts contracted and engagements entered into before 
the adc^on of this Constitution, shall be us valid against the United 
BUteB under this Constitution as under the Confederation. 

Ciante 2. This Constitution, and the Inws of the United States which 
■hall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
b« made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every state shall be bound thorehy, 
any thing in tbe Constitution or laws of ajiy state to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

ClauteS. The senators and repreacntatWwVlovft n««i.'C\<wv^,«s&.^ 
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members of the serersl stale Legislaluree, and all execatire snd juijifiul 
offlters, boEli of the United States and of the several states, shall be bound 
bj oath or ^nnation lo support (bis Constitatian ; but no relif^ous test 
shall ever be required as a qoidificatioii lo any office or public trust under 
the United Stales. 



ARTICLE vn. Kitinoinos ov t 

The ratiHcaiiou of the CoOTentions of nine 

the establishment of this Constitution betwee 



Done in Convention, h; tbe unanimoas consent of the st 
seventeenth day of September, in the yee.r of our Lord o 
Bevenhandredandeighty-seven, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereunto 
subscribed our names. 

Gbohge Washikgton, President and Deputy Jrom Virginia. 
Neio HampsMre. — John Lang- 
don, Nicholas Gilman. 

Manachaetts. — Nathaniel Gar- 
linm, Bufus King. 

Conneclicat. — Wm. Sa muol John- 



son, Koeer SI 

New York. — Alexander Harail- 

Ntw Jersey. — William Living- 
Rton, William rnllerson, David 
Breorlej, Jonathan Davton. 

Pennailvama. — Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Robert Morris, Thomas Fitzsim- 
ons, James Wilson, Thomaa Mifilin, 
George Cljmer, Jul'ed Ingersoll, 
Gouvemeur Morris. 

Attest, 



M present, the 



Dp/aican!. — George Read, John 
Dickinson, Jacob Broom, Ganning 
Bedford, Jr., Richard Basselt 

Maryland. — James M'Hen-v, 
Daniel Carroll, Daniel of St. Thii. 



Virginia. — John Blair, Jas. Mnd- 
ison. Jr. 

iftn-(ACoro?ijia._WiUiam Blount, 
Hugh Williamson, Eichard Dobhs 
Spaight. 

Soath Carolina. — John IlutlpdgH, 
CharloaCotesworthKnckiiej,Pieice 
Butler. 

GeBrgia. — William Few, Ahr.v 
hnm Biddtvin. 

WiLLiAH Jacksok, Secretary, 



AMENDMENTS TO TilF. CONSTITUTIOH. 

AnTiOLB L Freedom of Eeli^on, etc. 

Congress shall make no law respecling an eatahliahment of religion, or 

prohibiting the free exercise thereof; orabiidging the freedom of speech. 

or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to nsscmhle, and lu 

petition the eovcmment for a redress of grievances. 

Article II. Miglil to hear Arms. 
A wBll-regaliilQd militia being tietessai^ to the secnrity of a free statCi 



Ahticle m. QuarUring Soidiers on Citixent. 
No GoliJier shall, in t[me of peaca, be qnartsred in any house vithout 
[tie coDsont of tbo o»ner ; cor In lime of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
BCiibed bj law. 

Article IV. Search Warronts, 
The right of the people to be secare in th^ persons, houses, papers, 
and elfetts, against unreasonable searches and seizures, sball not be vio. 
lated ; and no warrants sball issue but upon probable canse, supported by 
oath or at!irniaIion, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and tbe pei'sons or things to ba seized. 

AnTlCLB V. Trial/or Criiw, etc. 

Ho person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamoaa 
crime, nnless on a presentment or indictment of a, grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in active 
Bwrvice in time of war or public danger; nor sliall any person be subject 
for the same oSense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled, in any criminal case, Co be a witness eguinst himself; nor 
[ be depnTcd of life, liberty, or property, without (Ins process of law; nor 
diall private properly be taken for public use without just compeneatioa. 
AnncLii VI. Rights of accmed Peramt, 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to Si 
speedy sad public trial, by an impartial jury of the stale and district 
-wbereiii the crime sball bare been committed, which district shall hare 
been previously ascertained by law, and Co be informed of the nature and 
cause of ihoaccosalion; to be confmnted with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process for obtaining wimessea in his favor ; and to 
have the assistance of counsel for bis deicuse. 



Article Vn. SuiU at Common Law. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controverny shall exceed 

twonn- dollara, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no fiict 

tried by a jury shslt be otherwise re-examined in any court of the Unileil 

States than according to the rules of the coromoa law. 

Aeticlb VIII. Ejrcemee Bail. 

£i[cessive biiil sball not he remiired, nor cxce^ive Sncs imposed, nor 

cniel and unasuul punishment inflicted. 

Article IX. 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain righw shall not be con- 
Btnied to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

AitTICLE X. 

The powers not granted lo tbe United Slates by ihe Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, ore reserved to the states respectively or to 
tho people. 
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ArOClB XII. Mode of choming the President and Vice-prottdtnt. 

Clause 1. The electors shnll meet in their respective slates, and vols 
b; liallot fur President and Vice-president, one of vrbom, at least, shall 
nut be an inhabitant of the same state with tbetnselves ; the; shall name 
in their hsllota the person voted for as Preeident, and in distinct balloix 
the person voted fur as Vice-presiden!; and they tihall mako distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and of all paraonu voted for aa Vice- 
president, and of the nnmber of voles for each, vrhich list they shall sign 
and certifv, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate ; the President of the Sen- 
ate shall, in the presence of the Senate and Hoose al Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then he counted ; the persun 
having the greatest numher of votes for Pi'csiili'nt tlinll be tht^ Piesidenl, 
if such nnmher be a majority of the whole nnmbcv uiilrt-iuv^ n|i)iuiiited; 
and if no peraoa have such majoiity, then fruiii iliu [hi '-u lis hii'jii^ the 
highest ncimbsrs, not exceeding three, on ttic li^t, i,l' eIio.-i: vu[<Ji1 fiir ns 
President, the Houae of Representatives shnll thnn^e imniciluiiely bv bid- 
lot the President. But in choosing the Preeident, the votes shall Iw 
tiiken bv states, the I'epresentalion from each state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shnll consist of a member or members from two 
Iliirds of the states, and a majority of ell the slates shall he necesEary to 
a choice. And if the House of Itepresentatives shall not choose a Presi- 
dent, whenever the right of chnice shall devolve iipon them, belbre the 
fourth day of March nest fbllowing, then the Vice-president shall act 
as President, aa in the case of the death or other (^institutional disnhility 
of the President. 

Clauie 2. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
president shall be the Vice-president, if sucb nnmber be a nutjoiiiy of 
the nhole Qnniber of electors appointed, and if no person have a majoti- 
ti-, then from the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose 
the Vice-president; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two thirds 
of the whole number of senators, and n majority of the ivhole number 
ihall be necessa[7 to a choice. 

Claast 3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of 
President shall bo eligihle to that of Vice-president of the United States. 

Ahticlb XIII. 
Clause 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as n 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly oonvicteil, 
shult exist within the United States, or any [itace subject to tlicir jlirisdic- 
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AaTiCLB XrV. 

Ciaate I. All persons born or nafiiralized in ilie United Stales, and 
^iliject to (he jurisilii:[iuD Thereof, are ciiizetiit of ilie Uniled IStuies and 
of ibe Itale wherein thsy reside. Ko stale ehall moke or enforve hti; 
law which shall abridge the priYileges or immunitieB of citizBOB of Iha 
United Staieg ; nor i-hall an; Etate deprive Bn_r perEon of life, liberty, or 
proprly, without dne process of law, nor deny to any person within itR 
jnnadlcliDn the equal protection of the laws. 

Clause 2. RejiresentalivcB sIibII be apportioned among the several 

tea BCconJing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number 

pereons In each slate, exeluding Indians not taxed. But when the right 
He at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vic&. 
ident of the Unlled States, representatives in Congress, llie exeeutire 
and judicial ofticer^of a state, or the members oftlie LegiBlature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male members of such state, being twenry-oitc years 
of age, and citizens of the United Stales, or in any way nbiidged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other cnrae, the basis of represents (ion 
Iheiein shall be reduced in the proportion which the nnmber of suili nialo 
eiliiens shall bear to the whole number of mule dtiaens twenty ^ne years 
of age in such state. 

Ciavie 3. No pei'son shall lie a senator orrepi'esenlBtive in Congre«a, 
or deelor of Freaidcot and Vite-president, or hold any offioe, civil or 
military, under the United States, or under any stale, who, having previ- 
ously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United Stales, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as nn execu- 
live or judicial oflicer of any stale, to anppon the Constitution of tha 
United Stales, shall have eogaeed in insurieciion or rebdlion HKninet the 
same, or given aid or comfort io the enemies thereof. Bui Congress may, 
by a vole of two thirds of each hoii^e, remove such disabililv. 

Ctavae 4. The validity of the public debt of the Uniled States, an- 
thoriied by law, including debts iii'juircd for payment of pensions and 
bonniies for serrii^es in suppressing Insurrecilon or rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the Uniled States nor any stale sht-.ll ossnme or 
pay any debt or (rtiligalion incurred in uid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United Slates, or any claim (br the loss or emancipation of 
~~iy slave ; but all sncb debts, obligations, and duims shall be held illegal 



Abticle XV. 
e 1. The riftht of the citizens of the Uniled States to loie shall 
It be denied or abridged by the United Sinlea or any state on account 
'race, color, or previous condilinn of servitude. 
' Clause 2. The Coogreas shall have power to enforce by nppropiiate 
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ftCESTIOJlS ON TEE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

PREAMBLE. 

Who adopted the Constitotion? Why a "more perfect UDionf" More per. 
feet than what ? 

ARTICLE L 

Sect, f.— How is the Congress composed ? 

Sect. II.— 1. How long does a Representative serve ? What are the qualifica- 
tions of voters for Representatives f 

2. What are the qualifications of a Representative ? 

3. Explain the ratio of representation. 

4. In case of the resignation or death of a Representative, how is the vacancy 
filled? Why does not the Governor appoint a successor? {Ana. Because he is 
to represent directly the people, and must therefore be chosen directly by them.) 

5. How are the officers of the House of Representatives chosen ? 

Sect. Ilf.—l. How are Senators chosen ? What therefore do they represent t 
For how long are they chosen ? 

2. Who appoints Senators to fill a vacancy ? Why arc one third of the Senate 
chosen every second year? 

8. What are the qualifications of a Senator ? 

4. Who presides over the Senate ? 

5. What is the office of the President pro tempore? 

6. When is the Senate a court of justice ? Who presides when the President 
of the United States is tried ? Why not the Vice-President ? 

7. What are the limitations to the power of the Senate in impeachment f 
What is the meaning of impeachment ? Explain the respective powers of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate in this matter. 

Sect. IV.— 1. May Congress impose on the states a uniform method of choosing 
Representatives ? And of Senators ? 

2. How long does a Congress last ? How often mnst it assemble ? May it hold 
a continuous session ? {Ans. Yes.) On what day must it meet ? On what day 
does it cease to exist ? May a new Congress meet as soon as the previous one 
adjourns? (Ana. Yes.) 

Sect. V.—1. What is a quorum ? Who judges of the qualifications and election 
of the members of either House ? Can either House compel the attendance of 
members ? Why has it this power ? 

2. Who determines the rules ? 

3. Have both Houses power to make part of their journals secret ? Why are 
the yeas and nays to be entered on the Journal ? 

4. Why may not one House adjourn for more than three days, or to another 
place, during the session ? 

Sect. VI.— 1. Why are members privileged from arrest? Why exempt from 
question elsewhere for words spoken in debate? What does this Exemption 
mean ? {Ans. It preserves the member from suits for libel and slander, and 
other penal proceediugs, for words spoken in his place, and thus secures him 
the utmost liberty of speech.) 

2. What is the object of this clause ? 

Sect. VII.— 1. Where are revenue bills originated ? Why ? 

2. State the authorities who mnst approve a bill before it becomes a law. 
What happens if the President objects ? How long may- the President consider 
a bill? 

3. Mast all bills be presented to him ? 

Sect, r///.— What is the limilalion to l^^e T^c^vjer of Congress to levy taxes ? 
Hecite the chief powers conferred on CoTag^^sft m NXA* ^^^Wqu. \\sl exercising 
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these powers, how is Congreps guided? {Ana, First, by the provisions of the 
Constitatiou ; and, secondly, by the will of the people, which it represents.) What 
is the object of the last clause of this section? (Ans. It conclusively confers 
power on Congress to pass all laws necessary to carry into effect the measures it 
has determined on.) 
Sect. IX,— 1, To what persons does this clause refer ? 

2. Explain the meaning of habeaa corpus, 

3. What is an «» post facto law ? Why is it prohibited ? 

4. What is a capitation tax ? Why is it so limited ? 

6. What is the effect of this clause ? {Aiia, It secures absolute freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse between the different states.) 

6. What is the effect of this clause ? 

7. What is the object of this clause ? 

8. What is the object of this clause ? 

Sect. X.—\, Why are the prohibitions declared in this clause ? {Ans. Be- 
cause such acts, if performed by states, would cause confusion, and make a less 
instead of a " more perfect union.") 

2 and 3. Why these prohibitions? {Ans. Because the acts prohibited to the 
states would, if attempted, interfere with the supreme authority of the Federal 
Government within the limits assigned to it iu Section VIII.) 

ARTICLE II. 
Sect. /.— 1. What is the Executive power? Explain why Congress can not be 
called an executive power. Who is the Executive head ? 

2. What is the number of the Electors ? Why are Federal oflScers prohibited 
from serving as Electors ? 

3. (For the manner of electing the President and Vice-President, see the 12th 
Amendment) 

4. Is the time of choosing Electors uniform all over the United States ? Why 
should it be ? What is the day ? 

5. Who may be elected President? 

6. Who succeeds the President in case of his death or removal ? {Ans. In case 
of the death of both President and Vice-President, Congress has provided, by 
a law adopted in 1792, that the President of the Senate shall be acting Presi- 
dent until a new election shall be held, which the Secretary of State is ordered 
to coll.) 

7. Why is the salary of the President fixed during his term ? 

8. State what the President promises in his oath of office. 

SecL II.— 1. W^hy is the President made commander-in-chief of the armies, 
navy, and militia in time of war? {Ana. In order that all the powers of the 
Federal Government may be wielded by a single hand effectively for a single 
purpose. Kemember that the Congress may, if it pleases, deny him an army or 
a navy.) Why may he require the opinion in writing of the heads of depart- 
ments ? Why should he not pardon or reprieve in cases of impeachment ? 
{Ana. Because impeachment is usually for malfeasance iu office, and works only 
removal and incapacity to hold office.) 

2. Who makes treaties ? If the Senate rejects a treaty, does it fall ? Why 
should the President nominate his subordinates ? 

3. When vacancies happen during a recess of the Senate, how are they filled ? 
Sect ///.—What are the documents called in which the President gives to 

Congress information, and advises them ? Why may he convene both Houses ? 
May he convene only one ? Is he responsible for the faithful execution or en- 
forcement of the laws ? 

Sect /r.— For what offenses may civil officers be temo'<?^^ l^wcv q'S^r.^^ '^i.xi^ 
how? 
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ARTICLE in. 

Sirt. /.— How [9 tfa« Judicial pnwer or IbBCDitedStaloecanipMeiir Forvbat 
perluddotbejudKegUplaoBcef Who appoints tliemf (See Art, 11, Sect, IL) 
Why stannld not (heir Balnrlea be dlmlnlehed I {Aug. Becsnee tbe; bavfl to ill- 
lerpret tbe lawa ; and, In doing bo, migbt eicits the hOBtllit; of Congress, which 
might. If It bid the power, punish Ihcm b; leEsening their saluiee.) 

Sxt. II.— 1. Trace out the powers orUnlted States Conrts. Do tbFj adjudlcnle 
on sUte laws I (J 111 Onlj eo tar as to declare whether thej are or are not In 
vioUHon of tbe Federal Coosliltillon.) 

S. Whal Is the meaalngn(or1glnoUna appellate Jnriadictlonf 

8. WbT BboDldtrlBls nf crimes be wllhin ibe states wheie ibey are commuted I 

««t lll.—i. What Is ireaeou 1 

S. Whut la corruptloii of blood I What la fotfeitureT 

AETICLE IV. 

Bret, r.— Wby wna lliia prnvlKlon eimcled t 

Seel. II.— I. Hag a cItlzeD oC New York the ESme prlviiegeB lu Ohio or Loul- 
BiBiiB OS a clliien otlhoge stateaf Why le ihla necessary? 

i. Why must the Ooiernor of a state demadd, iu auotber stale, Ihe surrender 
of R criminal or peraon charged wllb crime t (Jtu. Becanee couelant dteorders 
and abuses would occur II Irrespuuaible police officers ol oue etale might go 
into another to make arrests.} 

a. To wbol olBBS of persona did Ihia paragraph refer T 

Sat. tll.—i. Ou whal condltloa msj new atates be fnrmed? Whj these 
liinilsllDiia r 

2. Dnea C'ongreas govern the terrltorleaf Whiit property has the Untied 
SIsleB t la Ita anlhoriiy anprenie oi'er furls, nreensla, llght-houaea, etc. f 

&e(./F,— What znnat the Federal Giivemment gnarantee a atatef Against 
vtbat most It protect itr Why the llmltntian as to Us power to repress "do- 
meitlcvliilence" In a afater (Ana. To force the Governor and LeglflBtnre nla 
siBlo to OFO to tbe ntmoBt their own legal anihority before enlllog on the Fed- 
eral Goyemmeut, and tbna to Invigorate tbe local goremmeate,} 







ARTICLE V. 
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AMENDMENTS. 

ARTICLE L 

Stale tbe Ibree anpreme righta of ibe people protected liy tills article. 

ARTICLE 11. 

-Dnes fl Jaw prohibitiug IhB catrjtos ol couwiJai •nea'SQ''* Tlolnte this pro- 
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ARTICLE in. 
Wbj was thli iirorbloD advIfibLol 

ARTICLE IV. 
What are unmuonaMi Renrcliea aod scizarea J Wbnt ars Ihe Ihtte aeceeeary 
alBments of a wavraot ot arrest, nnder ihla article f What it lie nwaping of 
warraolf Why Bhonld ihe power ofarreat be ilias guarded f Tnho ihe KTerse 
of cacb limitatiiiii, and eiutuluo wbat jiuwer It would give taaa ofilcer. 



Why are peraom In the army and navy, 
ceplad fnini Ihe BareKUard of preliminary 
Ihe ofllco of a Grand Jury ! Why shorli 
eumc uffense ? Whatie due process ofla' 



to Ihe liberty of Ihe dtiie: 

eiplaiu the uecfaaily fur ei 

ipcedyl Why public t Aa excellent way to dothiaU ia 

nropoHitioln.) 

ARTICLE VII. 
What la the right guarded by Ibia article ! 



L Tbit Tighte HI 



ARTICLE XI. 

t Vbat prerloDi article of the CoDetitallon duea this Ameudmcnl deHne t 
ARTICLE XIL 

Dwcilbe Ihe manner ot electing the PreslJent nnd Vlcc-Preaident. 
1. If there should be more thnn two candidates for PreBldenI, ia a majority 
OTsr all required I Who elects if the Electors fail r Why mnM the Hoiiee act 
(mmejMateli/f How nra the votes UkenT How many voice bos each slotet 
What happens if the UouiaofHepreMntatlYea does not elect! 
_ a. Who electa the Vico-Prestdeiit if the Electors fulll 
r IJO elected Vlco-PreBident ! 



it is the object of tbli article T 

ARTICLE XIV. 
r L Who arecltliensnrthe United Btatest 
L >. What la the object of this clanee t 

Ld *. What is ths object of Iheee clanses t 



What right docB Ihla nrliclB confer on citlMnsF Does 11 prohibit a stale frnm 
adopting an edDEalloniil qualidcatiou for ibe euOVage r What la it Intended to 
gwidagaiutt 
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Wren, in tbe coares of haman events, it becomes necet , .. 

people to dissolve the politiml bands which bave connected them niili 
another, and to nSBUme, among the powers of the enrth, the separate aiid 
eqnol station lo which tbe laws of ilmtiire and of natare's God enliile 
them, B decent respect to tbe opioipos of mankind requires that lliey 
eboiiM declare the cansca which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these InithH to be self-eiident — that all men ana created 
enunl ; that they are endowed b^ their Creator with certain unaliennbla 
rights ; thai among these are lile, liberfy, and the pursnit of happiness ; 
that, to secQve these rights, govenmients are instituted among men, de- 
riviDg their just powers from the consent of the goremed; that, when- 
eter any form of government becomes destmctive of these endsi, it is the 
ri^it of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to iosiitate a new govern- 
ment, laying ii£ foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in snch form, oa to them shall seem most likely to affect their safety flnd 
bappiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long estnli- 
lished sbonid not he changed tor tight and tnmsient causes ; and, accurd- 
inglj, all espErience haih shown that mankind are more disposed lo suf- 
fer, while evils are saffersble, than to right themselves by aholiehing the 
forma to which they are acctistomed. Bat when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the game object, evinces a design 
to reduce them mider aUoloie despotism, it is their right, it is their doty 
to throw olFsDch government, and to provide new goonla tor their future 
security. Such has been tbe patient suflerance of these colonies, and 
anch ia now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former ("vs- 
tems of government. The history of the present king of Great Britain is 
a history of repeated injuries and usui'pations, all having, in direct objcei. 
tiie establishment of an absolute tyranny aver these states. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted lo a candid world : 

He iias refnaed his assent to laws tbe most \\halesomo and necessary 
for the public good. 

Ha has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
impottance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should he ob- 
tained; and, when so suspended, he has utterlyneglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of lai'ge dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people would relinquish tbe tight of repre- 
sentation in the Legislature— a right inestimable lo them, and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unnsual, uncomforU 
able, and distant from the depository of their pablic records, for the sole 
purpose of faligning them into coipiilianca with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for opposing v 
inanly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 
JJe luis refused, for n long time after w«:\i iwwAmiiwiB.to muse others 
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to be elecled, whereby the legislalive powera, inrnpable of nnniliilation, 
have mtnrned to the peojile at lurge for Iheir ssercisc ; the state remain- 
ing, in the mean lime, exposed lo ail the danger of mvahioa from witfi- 

Ue has endeavored to prevent the population of these states; for IhaC 
purpose obsimciing ibe laws for naturaliiation of foreigners, refusing lo 
pass oihen lo eneoumge iheii migraiion hitlier, and raising tlie eonditioiu 
of new appropriations of loads. 

He has obstructed the administration of jnaCiee h; refusing his assent 
to Inwa far eatahlishing judii^iaiy powers. 

He has made judges dependent on hiswiU4doncrDr the tennra of Ihete 
oSras, and the auiount and papnent of Iheir SBlariea. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
officers 10 haraeii our people and cut out their aubatunco. 

Ue has kept among ub, iu times of peace, standing armies without the 
consent of oiir Legislature. 

He lias aSected to render the mililar; independent of and superior to 
the mvil power. 

He has corahinod wiih others to subject us tn a juriediciion foreign to 
our ConstitDtion, and unacknowledged by our laws, giving Ids assent to 
their acta of pretended legislation ; 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any mar- 
ders which ihey should eommit on the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with atl parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many coses, of the benefits of trial hv jury t 

For transporting na beyond aeaa to be tried for pretended offenses : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring pror' 
ince, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boandaries, so as to render it at once on cxDinjilo and fit instnunetit fbr 
iatrodnring the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our eliarlera, abolishing t""' mofit raluable laws, and 
altering fundamentally the powers of our governments : 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invest- 
ed with power to legislate far as in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here by declaring ua out of Ida protec- 
tion, and wa^ng war against os. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this lime, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of dealh, desolaliun, and tyranny, already begun, with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scfiTcely paralleled in the most bar- 
barous nfies, and totally unworthy the head of a. civilized nation. 

He has constrained oar fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas. 
to bear arms against Iheir country, to become the execuliunei's of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their liandi!. 

He ban excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored 
to bring on iha inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare ia aa andistingoisheddestructioaof allaj^a.^ 
id conditions. 
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every slago of these oppressions, we have pelilinned for reJress in 
llie most LaiiibJe tenns; our repeBled pelitious bare been auswereU onlv 
bj repealed injuir. A priacs whose characler is thus mBt4:ecj bj erei; 
kcl wbicli may define a Ijranl is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Hot have we been wanting in attention to our British brcibren. We 
have WBrned ihem, from lime w> time, of attempts made by their Legis- 
lature to e:ttend an nnwarraiitable jurisdiction over iia. We hare re- 
minded ibem of the circumstances of oor emigration and settlement here. 
We haTO appealed to their native justice and mogmmimily, and we have 
eoiijored them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usur- 
pations, which would inevitflbly interrupt our connections and correspond- 
ence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguini- 
ty. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the neceBsily which denounces our 
•eparation, and bold them, as we hold the rest of mankind — enemies ia 
war, in peace friunda. 

We, IbereTore^ the rcpreseatatires of the United States of America, in 
General Congress assembled, appealing lathe Supreme Judge ofthe woild 
tur the reKtitude of our inteotiona, do, in the name and by the authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare that 
these United Coluiiiea are, and of right ought to be, tree and independent 
states ; that [1l^ are absolved from nil allegiance (o liiD British crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, lotally dissolved ; and that, as free and inde- 
pendent states, they have full power to levy war, conclode peace, contract 
alliances, cstabUsh commerce, and to do all other acts and things which 
indi^ndBOt states may of right do. And for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a finn reliance on the protection of Divine Provideuce, we mu- 
Uially pledge to each other our hvcs, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

The fore^ing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed, and 
signed by the foUouing members; John Uancock. 

- JobnMorlon,GeorgeClyraer, James 
! Smiili, George Taylor, Jumes Wil- 
Thnmton. son, George Boss. 

MimachaettsBa^. — SnmnelAd- Delaware. — Caisar Rodney, 
nms, Jolm Adnms, Bobert Treat George Rend, Thomas M'Eean. 
I'nine, Elbridge Gerry. Afarj/nnii.— Siimuel Chase, Wil- 

RhodeJaland. — Stephen Hopliin^, liam Paca, Thomas Stone, ChnrleB 
William Elleiy. Carroll, of Carrollton. 

Comiectiait. — -Hoger Sherman, Virginia. — Gooi^ Wythe, Kch- 
Rnraue! Haniingtan, William Wil- ard Henry Lee, Thomas JefierwHi, 
liamn, Oliver Wolcott. Benjamin Harrison, TliomiisNGlson, 

JVewrorji::.— William Floyd, Phil- Jr., Francis Lightfoot Lee, Cuner 
ip Livingston, Francis Lewi's, Lewis Braxton. 
Morris. North Carolina.— William Hoop- 

iVew Jerteti. — Richard Stock- or, Joseph Hewes, John Penn. 

ton, John Withernpoon, Prancis Soatk Carolina. — Edward Rut- 

" " , John Hart, Abraham I ledge, Thomas Heyward, Jr., Thom- 
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FsiBHDS iKD rELLow-CiTiZHSS : — Tho period for a. new election of 
k dtizen lo ailmiiiiElcr the executive government of the United ISIutea 
being not tai diatanC, and the lime nctuuliy arrived when jour tbouglilg 
most be employed In detiignating the person who is to bo clothod with 
that importaot truat, it appeal's lo me proper, especially na it may con- 
duce to ti more dibtinet expression of the poblic voice, that I should now 
apprise you of the reaotution I have formed lo decline being considered 
among the nnmbec oF those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg yon, at the same time, lo do me the justice to bs assured that 
this resolution liaa not been taken without a strict regard to all the con- 
siderations appertaining to the relation wbich binds a dutiful citixau to 
his country; and that, in withdmiving the tender of service, which si- 
knee, in my situation, might imply, 1 am influenced by no diminution 
et «m1 for your future interest; no deficiency of gi'ateful respect for 
~ inr past kindness ; but urn supported by a full conviction that the step 

compa^ble with both. 

The accqitance of, and continuance hitjierto in, the ofBce (o whii'h 
_ inr snffrages have twice colled ma, Iwve lieen a uniform sacrifice of 
inclinatioa to the opinian of duty, and lo a deference fur what appeared 
to be yoar desire. 1 constantly hoped that it would have been much 
earlier in my power, consiiitenlly with modves which I was nut at lib- 
erty to disregard, to return to that retii-ement finm wbich I had been 
reluctantly drawn. The stiength of my inclination to do this, pvcviuiia 
to the last election, had even led to the pieparntlon of an adiliceis to 
declare it to von ; but maini'e reflection on tho then perplexed and crit- 
ical posture of our allulis nith foreign nations, and the unanimous nd- 
vico of persons eulitlcd to my confidence, impoUwl me to abandon the 

I rejoice that the state of yonr concerns, exleruHl as well as internal, 
no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the senti- 
ment of duty or propriety ; ami am persuaded, whatever partiality may 
be retained for my services, that, in the present circnmslJiuces of oiu 
coantry, you will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impi'essiona with vrliich I imt undertook Che arduous n^st were 
explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge of this trust, I n-ill 
only say Chat I have, with good intenlions, conCribated toward Che or- 
ganizatioti and admin isCratiou of the government tho best e: ' 
which a very fallible jucigmont was oapablo. Not unconsciom 
outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, experience vn ta^ tf 
perfaapg aaUmoreiD llie eyes of Otlieta,\iB,ft atTOngOaeos&.'CoavftESs"*^* 
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' diffiilcnce of myself; and every daj the increasing ireight of years ad. 
iDonislies me, moie and more, thn[ the ehade of retirement is aa neces- 
Eury CO mo na it will be welcomu. Satisfied tbat, if any circn instances 
have giTOB peculiar value to iny services, they were temporair, I have 
the consolation to believe that, while choice and prudence invite mo to 
ijuit tbe political eceno, paCriotiGm does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to terminate the 
career of my public life, my feelings do not permit me to suapeod tbe 
deep acknowledgmant of that debt of gratitnde whii:h I one to my be- 
loved country fur the many honors it has conferred upon me ; still more 
for the steadfast confidence with which it has supported me ; and. for 
the opportunities I have thanca enjoyed of manitesiltig my inviolable 
attachment, by services faithful and per^veriug, though in usefulness 
unequal to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, lot it always be rememtiered to your pr^e, and as an instruct- 
ive example in our annals that, imder circnmstances in which tbe pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were liable to mislead, amid appear- 
ances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of fortune oficn discouraging, in 
situations in which, not unfrequenlly, want of succcsa has countcnaaced 
the spirit of criticism, the constancy of jour support waa the essential 
prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by which they ware 
effected. Frofoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
ID my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may 
coniinue to yoa the choicest tokens of its beneficence ; that your imion 
and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that the free Constitntion, 
which is the work of your hands, may be Kncredly maintained ; that its 
administration in eveiy deparimont may be stamped with wisdom and 
virtue ; that, in fine, the happiness of the peo]de of these States, under 
the aaspicea of liberty, may he made complete, by so carefnl a preserva- 
tion and BO prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to tbem the 
glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection, and adoption 
of avery nation which is yet a, stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I onglit to stop ; but a solicitude for your welfare, 
which can not end bat with my Hfe, and tbe apprehension of danger, 
natoral to that aolicitada, urge me, on an occasion like the present, to 
oETer to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to yoiu' frequent 
review, some sentiments wlilch are the result of much reflection, of no 
inconsiderable observation, and which nppear to me ail-important to the 
permanency of yonr felicity as a people. These will be offered to you 
with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive 
to bios his counsel ; nor can I forget, as an encouragement to it, your 
indulgent tcception of my seQiiments on a former and not dissimiliir 

latem-oven as is tbe Ic 



The unity of government, which conslitntes you one people, is alao 
nntr dear'to you. It is jasily so-, for it is a main pillar in the ediSce 
of jour real independence ; ihei butoov^i n^ -joot t™nc\uilli(y al home 
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liberty which you so highly prize. But, as it is easy to foresee, thnt, 
from different cauBes, nnd from different quarters, much pains will be 
taken, mnay artilicea emplayed, to vrcaken in your minds the conviction 
of this trnth ; as this is the point in your political fomess against which 
the batteries of iDtemal and external enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though oCien covertl; and insidiously) directed, it is of in- 
finite moment tbnt you should properly esdmate the immense Talue of 
your National Union to your collective and individuiil happiness; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoTable attachment to 
It ; accustoming yourselFes to think and apeak of it as of the pRllndium 
of your political safety and prosperity ; watching for its prcF^ervntiun 
with jealous anxiety; disconnieiinneing whatever moy sugiiest even a 
suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned ; and indignantly 
frowning npon the first dawning of every altenipt lo alieontB any poi'- 
tion of our country from the rest, or lo enfeeble the saci'ed ties wlncU 
now link together the various parts. 

For this yon have every inducement of sj-mpathy and interest. Cit- 
izens, by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has a right 
to concentrate your affections. The name of Amekican, which belongs 
to you in your nalionol capacity, must always e^calt the just piide of pa- 
triotism more than any appellation derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shai^es of diU'erence, yon hare the same religion, manners, 
habits, and poUtical principles. You have, in a common cause, fonght 
and triumphed togetber; the independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint councils nnd joint efforts, of common dangers, sutler- 
ings, and sucoessoa. 

But these considerations, hovrerer powerfully they address themselves 
to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those whicb apply more 
iroraediately to your interEst. Here every portion of our country finds 
the most commanding motives for caiefully guarding and prenerving the 
union of the whole. 

The NarlA, in an nnrestrained inlercourse with Iha South, protecled 
by the equal laws of a common government, finds, in the productions 
of the hitter, great additianal resources of maritime and commercial en- 
terprise, and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The SoalA, 
in the same inlerconrse, benefiting by the agency of the North, saea its 
agriculture grow end its commerce expand. Turning partly into its 
oivn channels the seamen of the North, it linds its particular navigation 
invigorated ; and, while it contribntes, in different ways, to nourish and 
increase the general mass of tbe national navigation, it looks forward to 
the protection of a maritime strength to which itself is nneqnalty adapt- 
ed. The East, in like intercourse with the West, already finds, and in 
the progressive improvement of interior communications by land and 
water will more and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad or manniactnres at home. The West de- 
rives from the East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort; and, 
what is, perhaps, of still greater consequence, it must, of necessity, owe 
the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own producuons to 
Iha weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic 
'de of the Union, directed by an indissuluhle cotiscv^TAVj c>t\«.\!&t«)N.'ek 
t( nation. Anj oilier tenure bj v.'\v\d\ iVe Wes.t ca'a.'MJi.i 'K\a ciaRHi&S 
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in the aniled mass of means and efforts, gi'oaler Etrengtli, greater re- 
soarce. proportionally greater secnritj from external danger, a less fre- 
qnent iniennpcian of their peace by foreign nations ; and, what ia of in- 
estiimible value, thejr must derire from union an exemption from those 
broils and ware betweea themselves which bo frequently afflict neighbor- 
:ounlriea not tied Ingelher by the same governments ; which thoir 
rivalships alone would be sufficient to pradiice, but which oppo^te 
foreign allioncea, altachmenla, and intiignes would Htlmnlate and embit- 
ter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military eslaiillshmentH nliich, under any form of government, are in- 
auspicious to liberty, and which are to w regarded as panicularly hos- 
tile to republican liberty ; in this sense it is that your union ought tu be 
considered as a main prop of yoor liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of the otlier. 

These oonsideralioiis ipeak a persuasive language to every reflecting 
and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of tlie Union ns a pri- 
mary object of patriotic desire. Ix there a doubt whether a common 
government can embrace so targe a sphere? Let experience solve iC 
To listen to more speculation, in sach a case, were criminoL We are 
BUthoriied to hope that a proper organisation of tbe whole, with Uie 
Buxiliary agency of governments for the respective subdivisions, will af- 
ford a happy issue to tlie experiment. It is well worth a fair and full 
experiment. Witli sach powerfnl and obvious motives to union, affect- 
ing all parts of our country, while experience shall not have demon- 
Btraled its impracticabiUty, there will always be reason to distruet the 
patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may endeavor to weaken its 
bands. 

Id contemplating the causes which may disturb our nnion, it occnrs 
as matter of serious concern Chat any ground shontd have been furnished 
for characterizing parties by geographical discriminations — Nordiem 
and Soiithem, Al/aaiic and Wfitera; whence designing men may en- 
deavor to excite a beUef that there is a real diiTerence of local interests 
and views. One of the expsdienls of party to acquire influence, within 
parCiculai districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other 
districts. You can not shield yonrselves too mnch against the jealoDsies 
and heBTt-bunings which spring from these misrepresentationB ; they 
tend to render alien to each other those wlio ought to be hound together 
by fraternal aflection. The inliuhilants of our western country hnva 
lately had a useful lesson on this head : they have seen, in the negotiar 
tion by the Executive, and in the unanimous ratification by tbe Senate, 
of the treaty with Spain, and in tbe universal satis&ction at that event 
throughout tha United Slates, a decisive proof how unfounded were the 
flospicions propagated among thorn of n pnlicy in the General Gwetli- 
iDsnt and ia the Atlantic Slates unfriendly to thoir interests in regard to 
ihn M.-TD.-noifif.; . they have been ■w\WQSBea\aiSiBfoTniM,ion of twotreatlea^ 
ttBritaitt»Tidi)Mt'w>lth6yMi,'B'a>'ii wkbot,-© ■»■ — — ^ 
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thing Iliev coald desire, in respect < 
finning their prospericy. Will it i 
preBervation of these aUvrintBgea, on 
enred f Will tbey not henceforth bi 
ire, who would sefor ihem from their brethren, and connect them wilh 

To the efBcacy and permanency of jour Union, a, government far the 
■■whole is indispcnsflUe, No fllliances, however etrict, between tlie iiai-ts, 
F'Can be an sdeijnnte siibatimte; they must inevitably experience the in- 
fractiona and intermptioiis which all alliances, in jilt times, have ex- 
perienced. Sensible of this momentous irath, joa have improved upon 
yonr first essay by the adoption of a Constitution of Government belter 
calculated than your former for an intimate Union, and for the eEBca- 
ciaus management of yonr common concerns. This gavemment, ^a 
□ffspTing of your own choice, nninflnenced and mtawed, adopted npon 
full investigation and tnatnre deliberation, completely free in its piinid- 
ples, in the distribnlion of its powers nulling security with enei^, and 
containing within itself a. provision for its own amendment, has a jusC 
claim to joar coiifldcnco and your euppovt. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its liitvs, acquiescence In its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fiiniLimental muxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
Constitutions of Uovcinment. But the Conslitntion which at any lime 
esists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole peopla, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish Kovemmenl presapposes theduly ofeveiy 
individiud to obey the established govenimenC 

All obatruetions to [he execution of the laws, nil combinations and 
aMOciatJons, under whatever ]jlansibte chnractcr, with the real design to 
direct, control, counleracl, or awe the regular delibeiation and action of 
tiie constituted authorities, are dcslruclive of this fundumentnl principle, 
and of fatal tendency. Tbey serve lu organize faction, to give it on arti- 
ficial and extraordinary foiTc ; to put, in the place of the delegated will 
of the nation, the will of a party, oCton a small bnt artful and en terprisiuK 
minority of the communiiy ; and, according to the alternate triumphs of 
different parties, to make the public administration the mirror of the ill- 
concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather Chan the organ of 
consistent and wholesome plans, digested bj common conncils, and 
modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the abov'e description may 
now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, iu the course of lime 
and things, to become potent engines oy which cunning, ambitious, and 
tmprindplail men will be enabled to subvert the power of the people, 
and usurp fot themselves the reins of government ; destroying, after- 
ward, the very engines which had lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of yonr government, and tbe permanency of 
your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that you steadily dis* 
countenance irregular oppositions to its acknoivletlged authority, but nUo 
that you resist witli care the spirit of innoviition upon its prinelples, how- 
ever specious the pretexts. One method <it taaimU towj 'Vr, *» iS^a^vsi 
f tbe forms of Ihe Constitution, alleriitiona -w^iiA w.'ffl. "wft^Rw 'C^ia (sasx^ 
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of tbe Bjaiem, and thus to undortnine whnt can nut bo dimcily orer- 
llintH'D. la nil llie changes to wliicli 70U muj bo inviied, remember 
that lime and hnbil are at leuat as iiecessarj to Hx [he true chnrneter of 
eorenunents as or other hiimaD iiiatitulions ; that experieni:e ia the surest 
Biandord by which to test the real tendency of the existing ConstitBiion 
of B coantr;; that fadlitj in changes, upon the credit of mere h)'- 
pothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from the endless ya- 
viety pf hypothesis and opinion ; nod reraember, especially, that, for the 
cfBcicnt management of your common inlerestB in a country so exten- 
sive as onrs, a government of as much vigor as is consistent with tlie 
secuiity of perfSit liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself will find in 
such a government, with powers properly distributed and adjusted, its 
surest guardian. It is, indeed, little elee than a name wliere the gov- 
eniinent is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to conSna 
each member of (lie society within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tiBnijail enjoyment of the right* 
of pei'son and property. 

1 have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the state, 
>vith particular reference to the Ibunding of ihem on geographical dis. 
criminations, het me now take a more comprehensive view, and warn 
yon in the most solemn manner against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This Bpiiit, unfoTtunatety, is insepRriible fi-om our nntnre, having its 
root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists, under dif- 
ferent shapes, in nil governments, more or less liiilled, ccntrolted, or re- 
pressed ; but in those of tbe popular form it is seen in its greatest rank- 
nesa, and is tmly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction orer another, sharpened by 
the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissension, which in ditlerent ages 
and countries has perpetrated the most horiid enormities, is itself n 
fiigbtful despotism. Bat this lends at length to a more formal and 
permanent des]x>tism. The disorders and miseries ivbich result gradu- 
ally incline the minds of men to seek seeuiiiy and repose in the ateolnle 
power of an individual ; and sooner or later tbe chief nf some prevailing 
faction, more able or more furtunate than his competitors, turns this dis- 
position to the purposes of his own elevation, on ihe ruins of Public 
Libertv, 



Without looking forward to an 
theless, ought not to be entirely 01 
mischiefs of the spirit of party ni 



extremity of this kind (which, nevcr- 
it of sight), tbe common and contlnaal 
e sofBcient to make it the interest and 
duty of a wise people to discoarage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract (he Public Councils and enfeeble the Piiblie 
Administration. It agitates the community with ill-founded jeatouiuei 
and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one part ngainst anotlier; 
fuiDonts, occasionally, riot and insurrection. It opens the door to for- 
eign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated access 10 lite gov- 
ernment itself through the channels of party passions. Thns the policy 
and the will of one country m'e siibjecied to tbe policy and will of aii- 

iViaiM is an tqiinlon. thnt pavliea \iv tvw. cowowwa rat wful^^ 
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spirit of Liberty, This, witliin certnin limila, is probably tiue; nnii in 
governments ot a monBrchleal caat, l^iitiiolism may look with indulgence, 
if not witli favor, upon the spirit of party. Bnt in tiose of the popular 
character, in governments purely elective, it U a spirit not to bo enuoar- 
aged. From their natural tendency, it is (^ortoih there will alwajs la 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. And, there being con- 
ElHtit danger of excess, the e&bct ought to be, by force of public opinion, 
to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quencheil, it deiDunda a. uni- 
form Tigilance to prevent its bursting into a flume, lest, insleud of wbud- 
ing, it should consume. • 

It is importBDt, likewise, that the Iinbits of thinking in a free country 
should ins]iire caution, in those intrusted with its administration, to con- 
fine themselves within their respective conEtitutional spheres, avoiding irt 
the exercise of the powers of one department to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment lends to consoUdite the powers of all the da- 
pnrtmeois in one, ajid thns to create, whatever the Ibrm of government, a 
real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power, andproneness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy 
us of the truth of tliis position. The necessiw of reciprocal checka in 
the exercise of political power, by dividing sjid distiibuting it into dif- 
ferent depositories, and constitating each the Guardian of the Public 
Weal against invasions by the others, has been evinced by experiraenla 
ancient and modern ; soma of them in our constry and under our own 
eyes. To preserve them must be as nEcossary as to institute them. If, 
in the opinion of the people, the distribntion or modiGcation of the con- 
stitutional powers he, in any particular, wrong, lot it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. But let iliere 
he no change by uaurpatlonj for, though this in one instance may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which free goi- 
emments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly orerbnl- 
Ba/x, in permanent evil, any partial or transient beneGt which the use 
can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits whicli lead to political prosperily, 
Religion and Morality are indispensable supports. Ill vain would that 
mall claim the tiibute of Patriotism who should tabor to subvert these 
great pillars of human ha|:pinesa, these firmest props of the duties of 
Hen and Citizens. 'J'lie mere I'olilician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish ihem. A rulume could not trace all their 
connections with private and public felicity. Let it simply be dslted. 
Where Is the secnrity for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of reh'gious obligation desert the oaths, which are the instroments of in- 
vestigation in Courts of Justice ? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maiutiiined without religion. What- 
ever may bo conceded lo the iutiuence of refined educniion on minds of 
peculiar structure, reneon and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of rehgions principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 

popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less force 

to eveiy species of free government. Who that is a sincere friend to it 

look with iudiilerenca uponaUempts to sh^AthK tinni^Mc&sa.ii&.'iuk 
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Promote, then, aa ftn oUject of pritnan' importance, institutions for the 
general dittitsian of knowledge. In prnpoiiion as the structure uf a gov- 
emment gives force to pttblic opinion, il is assential that public opiuion 
riionld be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and seearity, cherish public 
odit. Oue meihodof presBi'vingit is w use it ns fl[iaringly aa possible ; 
'aiding occiisions of expense by cultivating peace, but rememlierinf: al«a 
that tltnely diaburseiuenta to prepare for danger frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements la re]iel it] avoiding, likewise, tbe accnmalntion 
of debt, not only by siiltniiing oixaaiDns of expense, bat by vigorous ex. 
enlons in time uf peace to discharge the debts which unavoidiible wars 
may have occasioned, not uiigcuorously tlirowing upon posterity ths 
harden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these max- 
ims belongs to your Kepreaentatives, but it ia necessary that public opin- 
ion Bhould co-operate. To facilitate to them the perfonnanco of their 
duly, it is essential that you should practically bear in mind that toward 
the payment of debts thui'e tau»t be revenue; that to have rsvenae there 
must be taxes ; that no taxes ran be devised which are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intiinsic embarraaament, insepn- 
rahle from the selection of the proper objects (which is always a choice 
of difficnllies), ought lo be a decisive motive for a candid constrnclion trf 
the conduct of the GoTcmmBnt in mnking it, and for a spirit of acqaies- 
cence in tbe meiL<urea for obtaining revenue which the public exigendee 
may at any lime dictate. 

Observe good luith and justice toward all nations ; cultivate pence and 
harmony with all. Hctigiou and Morality enjoin lljia conduct; and cnn 
it ho that good policy does not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy of a 
free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel exnmple of a people nlwnys 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt tlinl, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of snch a plan would richly re- 
pay any temporary advantages, which might be lost by a steady adher- 
ence to it ? Can it be that Providence lias not connected [ho permanent 
felicity of a nation with ita virtne ? The exneiiment, at least, is recom- 
mended by every sentiment which ennobles humun nature. Alna ! is il 
rendered impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a. plan, nothing ia more essential than lliat 
permanent, inveterate nulipathics ngainst particnlar nations, and passion- 
ate altnchmenis for others, should be excluded ; and that, in piac« of 
tliem, just and nmicable reeling^ toward nil Khould be cultivated. Ths 
nation which indulges toward another nn habiluid hatred, or an habitual 
fondness, ia in some degree a slave. It is a Blare to its animosity or to 
its affection, either of which is sufficient to lend it astray fi'om it« dnty 
and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another disposes each 
more rendily to offer insult and injory, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umhraj^, and to be haughty and intractable when accidenial or trifling 
occasions of dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions, ohslinnle, en- 
yenomed, and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will and 
resentiaent, SDmatimes impeU to viw the Government, contrary to the 
beat cn/culHtions of policy. The Govcrame-AX «mw»i.« ^artioipstwa 
. tbB natioaul prtiponsily, atid ado^" X^tovi^ xi***"™. ■«'&«. w™ *-*" 



reject ; St olher (imes, it makes the animosity of llie nation uubsenient 
to projects of hostiiiiy inalieated by prida, arabitioa, and olher sinialer 
and pernicious motives. The peoca often, sometimas perllaps the liberly 
of nations has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of ons nation for another pro- 
dncea.a variety of erila. Sympatliy for the favorite nation, faeilitftiing 
the illusion of an imHginai7 common inieresl, in eases where no rent 
common interest exists, and iDfusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the qnarrela and wara of the 
latter, without adequate inducement or juatiHeation, It leads also to 
concessions to the favorite nation of privilegea denied to others, which is 
opt doubly to injure the natioQ mnkiiig the concessions, by unnecessarily 
parting with what ought to have beea retained, and by exciting jealousy, 
ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate in the parlies fram whom equal 
privileges are withheld ; and it gives to ambitious, corrapted, or deluded 
citizens (who devote themselves to the favorite nation) facility to betray 
or faerifice the interest of their own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity ; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense 
of obligation, a eommcndahle deference for public opinion, or a laudable 
seal for public good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, eor- 
mption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence, in innumerable ways, such attach- 
ments are particuLirly alarming to tlie truly enlightened and independent 
patriot, iiovr many opportunities do they afford to tamper with domes- 
tic factions, to practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, 
to influence or awe the public councils ! Such an attachment of a small 
or weak toward a great and powerful nation dooms the former to be the 
satellitd of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign infiaence ([ conjure you to be- 
lieve me, tellow-citiiena) tbe jealousy of a free ]«opIe ought to be con- 
ttmtlg awake-, since history and experience prove that foreign influence 
it one of tbe most lianeful foes of republican government. But that 
jealouay, to be useful, must be impartial ; else it becomes the instrument 
of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation, and excessive dislike of another, 
cause those whom they actnate to see danger only on one side, and serve 
lo veil and even second the arts of ioSnence on the other. Heal patriots, 
who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become sus- 
pected and odious ; while its toots and dupes usurp the applause and con- 
fidence of the people to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as tittje political 
connection as possible. So far as we have already formed ongogementa, 
let tliem be fulfllled with perfect good faith. Here let as etop. 

Europe has a, set of primary interests which to us have none, or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, 
the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it mnst bo unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
lies, in the ordinary vicisaitndes of her politics, or the ordinary com- 
binations and collisions of her friendships oc ennn\\(». 
■ Our deiached and distant sitviMlim iiiv'wes wnft. w«\\^E*■a^^'s\ 
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diSareiit (bourse. Uwe lemitin one people, ondor an dSciantgoTemmcnl, 
the period ia not fur oW when we maj.def/ material injui^ froia external 
annoynoto ; trben we may lake tacb an actitade R!i will cause the neuinil- 
ity we maj at any lime resolve upon to he Hcrupnlausly respected ; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the girinK us provocation; when we inny 
choose peace or war. as our interest, guided by juGtii'e, shall counsel. 

Why forego ibe advanuigea of so peculiar a sitnation? Why quit otir 
own, to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving onr destiny 
with thai of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the tolls of European ambition, interest, humor, or caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliancea with any 
portion of iho foreign world, so far, I mean, a« we are now nt liberty 
to do it ; (i>T let me not be understood as capable of patronizing infi- 
dality to existing engngeraenta. I bold the maxim no less applicable 
to public than lo private affairs, Ihnt honesty is olwaja the best policy. 
1 repeat it, therefore, let those engagemcnin be observed in their genu- 
ine sense. But, in my opinion, it is unnaeessiiry and would be umviso 
to extend lliem. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, on 
a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to tcmjiorarj ulli- 
iini'cs for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intevcourse with nil nations, are recommend- 
ed by policy, humanity, and interest. But even onr commercial policy 
should hold an equal and impartial hand: neither aeeliing nor granting 
exclusive favors or preferences ; consulting the natural course of things ; 
diffosing and diversifying, by gentle mesus, the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing, with powers so disposed, in order to 
give trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to 
enable the GovernmeQC to support them, conventional rules of interconrse, 
the best that present circumstances and mutual opinion will permit, but 
temporary, and liable to be from time to time abandoned or varied, as 
experience and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping in view 
that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterestul favors from anoth- 
er ; that it must pay with a portion of its indi^ndence for whatever it 
may accept under that character ; that, by such acceptance, it may place 
itself in the condition of baling ^ven equivalents for nominal favors, 
and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can he no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. It is an illusion, which experience must cure, which a, 
just pride ought to discard. 

In oQering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and af- 
fectionate friend, I dare nut hope they will make the strong and lasting 
impression I could wish; that they will control the usual current of the 
passions, or prevent oar nation from running the course which has hith- 
erto marked the destiny of nations. But if I may even flatter myself 
that they may be productive of Home partial beneGt or some occasiooBl 
good — that they tuny now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
epin'l, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard againit 
the impoalnrea of pretended patrioiiam— ftii!,\io^-»iill be a full reeom- 
for the solicitude for your w«\feTft\i^ ■B'\i\iiV\S»^ Witi"M*sv*Bj3»JwL 
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How f;ir, in the discharge of my offiuinl duiies, I have been goideii by 
the prini^i^es wbicli have been delineated, llie public records and other 
evidences of mj conilact must witnese to you and to the world. To my- 
self, tha assarance of my own conscience is that I have at least beliered 
myself to be goideii by them. 

in relation to the still subsisting war in Enrope, my Fracbimatlan of 
tlie '■i2<l of April, 1793, ie the index to my pliin. ij«tictiiined by your 
approving voice, and by that of your Representatives in boih Houses of 
Congress, the spirit of Ibal measure has cantiaiially governed me, unin- 
flnenced by any attempts to lieier or divert mc from it. 

Afler deliberate examination, with tiie aid of tiie heat lights I could 
obtain, I was well satislied that our country, under all the circumstancas 
of the c^e, had a right to take, and nas bound in duty and interest to 
take, a neutral poailion. Having taken it, I determined, Bs far as should 
depend apoH me, to moiniaio ii, with moderntion, perseverance, and 

Tha consideraliouB iiliich respect the right to hold this conduct it is 
not necessary on this occasion lo detail. I will only oLsene tliat, ac- 
cording to my understanding of the matter, tbat right, GO far from being 
denied by any of the belligerent ponern, has been vii'tually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without any 
thing more, from the obligation which justice and humanity impose on 
every imtion, in cases in which it is free to act, lo'maintain inviolate the 
relations of peace and amity toward other naliona. 

'I'he inducements of interest for observing that conduct will best be 
referred to you- own reflections and esperience. With me, a predom- 
inant motive has been to endeavor lo gain time to our country to settle 
and mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress without interrup- 
tion to that degree of strength and consistency which is necessary to 
give it, hnmanly speaking, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I am un- 
conscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too aensiblo of my de- 
fects not to think it probable that I may hitve commilted many errors. 
Whatever they may ho, I fervently beseech tha Almighty lo avert or 
mliignte the evils lo which they may tend. I shall also carry with nTe 
the hope that my country will never ceose to view them with indulgence ; 
and that, after forty-five yaora of my life dedicated lo its service with an 
upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will bo consigned lo ob- 
livion, fla myaelf must soon be to the manaions of rest. 

Selying on its kindness in thia as in other things, and actuated by 
that fervent love toward it which is so natural to a man who views in it 
the native soil of himself and his progenitors for aevei'al generations, I 
anticipate with pleasing expectation that retreat in whicli I promise my- 
self to roaline, without alloy, the sweet erijojment of partaking, in the 
midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence of good laws nnder a 
free government, the ever favoi-ila olyect of my heart, and the hoppy re- 
ward, as I trust, of oni' mutual caies, hibova, and dangers. 
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